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INTEODUCTION. 



rilHEY who plant Churches have the surest 
immortality, using that word not in the 
sense of eternal life, but of posthumous repute 
among men for all generations. So long as the 
conflict for the conversion of the world lasts, 
mention will be made of Dr. Coke as a champion 
whom others should emulate. And when the 
struggle shall have closed in victory, he will still 
be mentioned as one among the few by whom the 
standards were carried in advance, far forward on 
to the enemy's grounds. On the shores of British 
America and the United States, on those of many 
West India Isles, and in places where his feet 
never stood, in Africa and the East, but whither 
his zeal sent the first Methodist Missionaries, the 
name of Coke of Brecon, will in succeeding time 
be kept in remembrance with a growing estimate 
of the work he did in his day, as new fruits of it 
are being gathered from ever-widening fields. 
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The beautifiil biography wherein his memory is 
embalmed by the skilled hand of Dr. J. W. 
Etheridge will be none the less prized by those 
who love books on account of the brief narration 
now issued in the following pages. On the con- 
trary, in the work of Mr. Moister many will, in 
childhood or early youth, learn enough of the 
pioneer of Wesleyan Missions to lead them later 
with avidity to read all that Dr. Etheridge has 
told. And, better still, in reading this little book, 
many will feel their hearts " strangely warmed ;" 
and thoughts will rise of doing as Coke did, of 
living as he lived, and dying as he died — a 
toiler by land or sea, at home or abroad, in the 
Lord's most holy work of seeking that which is 
lost. Others who cannot plant new Missions, or 
even cross seas to man old ones, will feel, that in 
one at least of his labours they can follow him, 
and go as he went, from door to door, patiently 
praying for means to send out messengers of 
Christ. Yet others, who, like him, are blessed 
with private fortune, may and will by here reading 
of him be moved to a service, less it is true than 
going out as a Missionary, less than giving per- 
sonal effort to raise means of sending such ; but 
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yet not little, and not possible to fail of its reward 
from the all-remembering Master — the service of 
giving their goods to spread the work of God. 

May many who, by reading this work, shall be 
led to labour in the Lord's vineyard, and large 
numbers who shall be the fruit of their labours, 

« 

rise up at the great day to increase the causes of 
joy which will then await both him who wrote 
the book, and him of whom it tells ! - 

Wm. AETHUR. 
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CHAPTER I. 

EARLY DAYS. ^ 

THE wisdom and goodness of God are clearly seen 
in His wonderful works of providence and grace. 
The beantifol wild flowers that adorn the fields and 
hedge-rows in their season, the warbling of the birds 
in spring, the shining of the glorious snn by day, and 
the pale moon and twinkling stars by night, shonld all 
remind ns of His watchful care, and should fill our 
hearts with love towards Him by whom they were 
created^ and who '< upholdeth all things by the word 
of His power.** And with still deeper feelings of 
gratitude should we adore, His matchless love as we 
recall His merciful dealings towards our sinful race, — 
as we read of the men who have been raised up and 
employed by Him to make known the glad tidings of 
salvation to a lost and ruined world. 

Many instances might be given of men thus quali- 
fied by Divine Providence in a very remarkable manner 
for the special work to which they were called. ^ Any- 
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one acquainted with the history of Paul, the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles, can scarcely fail to recognise 
in him a '' chosen vessel of the Lord," fitted and pre- 
pared for the grand purpose to which his life was 
consecrated. And in more recent times, when the 
continent of Europe was sunk in Popish superstition, 
ignorance and sin, Luther was called forth from his 
seclusion and inspired with the courage to bear his 
testimony to the truth of God in the face of most 
determined opposition. So, later, in our own land, 
were Wesley, Whitefield, and others raised up by the 
great Head of the Church, to arrest the growing 
declension in rehgious life and to arouse a nation 
slumbering in its sins. . 

Nor were the heathen forgotten in the purposes of 
Divine mercy and love. At a time when countless 
numbers of negro slaves were groaning under a double 
bondage, — when America, Africa, and India, were 
wretched beneath the burden. of idolatry and super- 
stition. Dr. Coke came forward and took the lead in the 
glorious Missionary Entetprise as conducted by the 
Wesleyan Methodist Connexion. May the life of this 
great and good man give our youthful readers a clear 
view of the origin and history of one of the largest 
and most successful Protestant Missionary organisa- 
tions in the world, and lead them to take a deeper 
interest in all which relates to the conversion of 
heathen nations to the Gospel of Christ. 
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Thomas Coke was bom at Brecon, in South Wales, 
on the 9th of October, 1747, and grew up a sprightly, 
dark-haired boy, low indeed in stature, but bright and 
beautiful in his features, complexion, and general 
aspect. Nothing remarkable has been recorded of his 
childhood and youth beyond the fact that he was of 
a lively temperament, and not very forward in his 
juvenile education. As he advanced in years, how- 
ever, he became more successful in his studies, and 
passed through his scholastic training creditably at an 
old endowed institution in his native town, known as 
"The College of the Church of Christ." For his 
tutor, the Bev. Mr. Griffiths, he always entertained an 
affectionate veneration. 

It would appear that the father of young Coke, who 
was a respectable man and had been repeatedly 
elected to the office of chief magistrate of Brecon, in- 
tended his son for the sacred office of the Christian 
ministry. Therefore, as soon as the lad could ma- 
triculate, the scene of his education was changed from 
Brecon to Oxford. The young student was accom- 
panied to this place by his father, and entered as a 
gentleman-commoner of Jesus College. He had not 
yet reached his seventeenth year. At that time the 
University of Oxford was adorned by the presence of 
many distinguished literary men, and there were 
also in attendance on the lectures young gentlemen 
of different stations in life and from various parts of 

b2 
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the kingdom, many of whom rose to considerable 
eminence in their respective professions. Thus the 
young student from the valley of the Usk found him^ 
self in a new world, and the scenes and circumstances 
by which he was now surrounded made impressions 
on his mind which after years could not efface. And 
here young Coke acquired an ardent love for study, 
and felt the first stirrings of that holy ambition to 
excel in his profession by which his life was so dis- 
tinguished. 

When Thomas Coke commenced his college life at 
Oxford, the state of public morals in general, and those 
of University students in particular, was very low. 
Hence it is not surprising to learn that, in common 
with others who had been, like himself, carefully 
trained at home. Coke was exposed to evil influences, 
which proved most injurious to his peace and true 
happiness. The easy course of study and the laxity 
of discipline at that time, left him ample leisure for 
amusement, and, alas ! for much besides. His 
respectable social position brought him into contact 
with several young men of rank and fortune, whose 
purses were better filled with money than their heads 
with wisdom, or their hearts with virtuous principles. 
At first Coke was shocked and disgusted at the 
vices of his companions, but by degrees he learnt' to 
relish the fleeting pleasures of sin ; and the pure and 
good feelings in which he had been nurtured by hia 
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kind and gentle mother, suffered a debasing, change. 
And yet, amid these scenes of dissipation, he was 
often subject to convictions of his sin and folly ; bnt 
he lacked firmness of purpose to break away from the 
snares into which he had fallen. He had not learnt to 
practise the golden precept, ** If sinners entice thee, 
consent thou not ; " but, weakly fearful of the sneers 
of the vicious, he went with them to the theatre, the 
ball-room, and the gaming-table, losing his peace of 
mind and risking his immortal soul. 

Nor was the danger to his morals the only one which 
threatened him at this time. He was exposed to 
another and still greater peril — one which threatened 
to cut him off from the only means of salvation. 
Some of Thomas Coke's companions had thrown off, 
not only the fear of God, but all belief in His Word, 
and they sought to involve Thomas in their own ruin. 
He, feeling quite satisfied with the belief in which he 
had been trained — a belief which as yet had not 
touched his heart — attempted to discuss theology with 
them. But, unaccustomed to reason on these subjects, 
and unassisted by a living personal faith, he was 
defeated in argument; and, this mortification being 
aggravated by the sarcasm of his opponents, ho, in an 
evil hour, forsook the guides of his youth and threw 
off the covenant of his God. His steps in the 
path of error were at first slow and uncertain; but 
a downward road is, alas, only too easily trodden, 
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and he soon found himself swiftly tending to in^ 
fidelity. 

In the middle of the last century, infidelity was the 
fashion, and men who gloried in the name of '^free 
thinkers *' were to be found in every rank of life ; and 
the effects of this sad state of mind among people of 
note at home and abroad was felt; not only at the 
Universities, but among the mass who did not read 
much or think much for themselves. The writings 
of Yoltaire and Bousseau in France, and of Paine 
in England, were doing fearful mischief to men's 
souls. Faith seemed dying out of men's hearts, and 
genuine Christianity was almost extinct, when God, in 
His Providence, raised up a few devoted men to arrest 
the progress of the infidel opinions which were spread- 
ing through the land. 

But let us return to Thomas Coke at Oxford. 
Though he had so far yielded to the temptations 
which beset his morals and religious belief, we are 
thankful to be able to state that he never wandered so 
far into the errors of scepticism as entirely to throw off 
all the restraining influence of his early religious 
training. And it is gratifying to know that before he 
left Oxford a change for the better had come over his 
mind. Even amid scenes of levity and profanity, the 
unseen monitor's ''still, small voice," had spoken 
forcibly ; and in moments of quiet and reflection, he 
had longings for a life more worthy of his parents* 
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hopes, and more consistent with the grand end of his 
being with reference to God and eternity. 

The means by which this happy change in his feel- 
ings was produced is worthy of notice. In the midst of 
his classical studies he found time to read his Bible and 
the works of some of the best English divines who had 
written in defence of its truths. He carefully studied and 
examined the evidences for himself ; and while thus 
engaged, by the blessing of God, the haze of error and 
unbelief was dispersed, and he enjoyed the knowledge 
of the truth. About the realities of Divine revelation 
he doubted no more, in life or in death ; and perhaps 
that sad time of mental conflict was permitted in the 
order of Divine Providence, to prepare him more fully 
for the great work he had to do. Wherever he met 
with infidelity he grappled with it earnestly, and in 
his public ministry he ever gave great prominence 
to the evidences of Christianity, showing how Arm 
a belief in their truth had taken possession of his 
soul. 

The remainder of young Coko*s residence at Oxford 
was marked by constant devotion to the high and holy 
purpose for which he had been sent there. He shook 
off his ungodly companions, and pursued his studies with 
credit to himself and his tutors, and to the entire satis- 
faction of his friends. In after life he often spoke with 
grateful feelings of the literary advantages he had 
enjoyed at Oxford ; while he took every opportunity 
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of warning young men against those evils from which, 
by the mercy of God, he had so narrowly escaped. 
May the youthful veader learn from this portion of 
Thomas Coke's life to shun evil company and to guard 
against infidel sentiments, adopting the pious resolve 
of the poet, — 

*' Should all the forms "which men devise 
Assanlt my faith with treacherous art, 
I*d call them yanity and lies, 
And bind Thy Gospel to my heart." 



CHAPTER II. 

ENTERS THE MINISTRY. 

npHOMAS COKE had no sooner completed his 
-■- studies at Oxford and taken his Bachelor's 
degree, on the 4th of February, 1768, than he returned 
to Brecon to await a suitable opening for his entrance 
upon the clerical profession for which he had been 
specially educated. He was welcomed home by the 
respectable portion of his fellow- townsmen with great 
cordiality, for he was ever a favourite with his friends 
and neighbours of a similar social position with him- 
self. Nor is this to be wondered at when we consider 
his acknowledged character and bearing at this period 
of his life. It is said of Mr. Coke on his return from 
college, that, **in personal appearance, though low 
in stature, he had great gracefulness of form, features 
beautifully regular, dark eyes radiant with vivacity, a 
brow white as alabaster, and overhung with masses of 
black hair, which descended in clustering curls on hid 
broad shoulders.*' He was, moreover, of a very 
pleasant and affable disposition of mind, and both able 
and willing to enter into conversation on subjects most 
likely to interest those with whom he came in contact. 
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Thus attractive in person, manners, and education, 
and with a competent fortune at his command, Mr. 
Coke moved in the best circles of society, and the best 
families of the neighbourhood were proud to receive 
him, both at their private gatherings and on public 
festive., occasions. He also became popular with the 
inhabitants of Brecon generally, all classes of the com- 
munity showing him the greatest respect. In fact, 
not long after his coming of age he was elected to the 
office of chief magistrate in his native town, the duties 
of which he discharged in a very satisfactory manner. 

Three years were thus passed by Mr. Coke in the 
midst of his friends, and surrounded with every com- 
fort that this world can give. But during Ihe whole 
of this time, although engaged in purely secular affairs, 
he never Icust sight of thQ sacred office for which he 
had been designed from his boyhood. Hence, his 
private reading and studies were pursued with refer- 
ence to holy orders, and he constantly kept the sacred 
vocation in view. With the means which were at his 
command he might have purchased a living, or 
obtained by patronage an important position in the 
Church, but he was too conscientious to resort to 
either of these modes of preferment. He consequently 
resolved to seek for ordination as a common curate. 
He was consequently set apart as a deacon on the 
10th of June, 1770, and three days afterwards took 
his degree of Master of Arts. It was not till nearly 
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two years afterwards that he was admitted to priest's 
orders, having in the interim officiated as a curate at 
the toMm of Bpad, in Somersetshire. On thus enter- 
ing upon one of the most solemn and responsible 
vocations in which a human being can be engaged the 
young clergyman was sensible of his own deficiencies. 
He had been thoroughly delivered from the sceptical 
views of former years, so that his head was clear 
enough, but his heart was far from right with God. 
He lacked the '' one thing needful/' and he acknow- 
ledged afterwards that, during the solemn ordination 
service, as he knelt at the reverend prelate's feet, he 
felt that he did not possess that peace which the Holy 
Ghost imparts to those whom He sanctifies for the 
ministry of Christ. 

We must not be too severe in our judgment, how- 
ever, on a person who thus entered upon the high and 
holy office of the Christian ministry without the most 
important of all qualifications — a new heart and a 
right spirit. We must rather make allowance for the 
darkness of the times and the peculiar circumstances 
under which the event occurred. Towards the latter 
part of the last century, when Mr. Coke was ordained 
to the sacred office, true religion in the Church of 
England was at a low ebb. No account of religious 
experience or doctrinal views was required from can- 
didates for the ministry. If they could answer a few 
questions as to their knowledge of Latin and Greek, 
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resonrces in composing his sermons for the pnlpit, he, 
in common with many other clergymen, appropriated, 
in whole or in part, the discourses of our hest English 
divines. Whilst thus engaged, his own mind became 
more and more pervaded with a deep conviction of the 
solemn reality of eternal things. The impressions he 
had formerly received in reading Witherspoon*s treatise 
on Eegeneration were revived within him, and that 
soul-stirring book, the " Alarm to the Unconverted," 
by Joseph Alleine, which about this time fell into his 
hand, made them deeper and stronger. 

No wonder that the book last named should have 
stirred up the soul of the inquirer to its very depths, 
containing as it does such passages as the following : — 
<* Wilful ignorance kills men's souls in the dark ; it 
doth butcher in secret, and lead blindfold to the block. 
Beware this be not your case. If you spare that sin, 
know that it will not spare you. There is a murderer 
in your bosom." " Beloved, be not your own be- 
trayer ; deceive not your own heart, nor set your hand 
to your own ruin by a wilful blinding. Set up a 
tribunal in your own heart; bring the Word and 
conscience together : 0, follow the search till you have 
found how the case stands. Mistake here, and perish. 
0, Searcher of hearts ! put Thou this soul upon, asid 
help him in his search." These and similar appeals, 
which speak from almost every page of the book, not 
only showed him more clearly the nature of conversion,. 
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but prompted him to seek it with an earnestness he 
had nevbr manifested before. Hitherto he had satis- 
fied himself in his devotional exercises with the use of 
a manual of prayers by Archbishop Tillotson ; bnt he 
now began to pray without a book, and from a heart 
earnestly desiring salvation. 

Just at this critical period of his history Mr. Coke . 
was providentially favoured with living guides to aid 
him in the great object of his search. One of these 
was the Bev. Thomas Maxfield, the first lay preacher 
employed by Mr. Wesley, and who was now living 
near South Petherton. This gentleman having heard 
of the religious concern and earnest ministrations of the 
young curate, sought his acquaintance. They were 
soon introduced to each other, and a friendship com- 
menced between them which continued through life. 
Their intercourse, by the blessing of God, led to the 
most hallowed results ; and by degrees the reverend 
inquirer saw the way of salvation as laid down in the 
Scriptures more clearly than he had ever done before. 
But the important crisis in Mr. Coke's religious expe- 
rience was hastened by an event which shows that 
God can accomplish His gracious purposes by the 
feeblest instrumentality. He had occasion to visit a 
respectable family in Devonshire. Among the labourers 
employed by this family there was a poor but pious 
man who had for some time been a member of the 
Methodist Society, and was the leader of a small class. 
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The young curate soon found him out, and they con- 
versed freely on the nature of pardon, the witness of 
the Spirit, and the manner in which these blessings 
are to be obtained. After conversation they joined in 
prayer, and became so united in spirit that Mr. Coke 
felt a strong desire to know more about the Methodists, 
against whom he had been much prejudiced. To all 
his inquiries the old man gave such satisfactory replies 
that Ooke felt he had been blinded by misrepresenta<- 
tions. He afterwards said that he had received greater 
assistance in the way of peace from this pious country- 
man than from any other person.- 

On returning to his parish, the curate of South 
Petherton adopted a more evangelical mode of preach- 
ing ; and for the benefit of the aged, infirm, and care- 
less, he appointed meetings in several country places 
for week-night lectures. It was when walking out to 
one of these little meetings, and while dwelling grate-* 
fully on the mercy and love of God in Christ Jesus, 
that he was enabled to trust wholly in the bTood of 
the crucified Saviour, and found peace for his troubled 
Boul. Now that he fully realised Christ as his Saviour, 
and experienced a genuine change of heart, the young 
clergyman was eager to declare what the Lord had 
done for him. Written sermons would no longer ex- 
press his fervent gratitude, his living, personal faith ; 
in words that came from a heart overflowing with love 
to God, he proclaimed from the pulpit a free and full 
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salvatiozi. And his efforts to preach the Gospel were 
owned by God in a very remarkable manner : three 
persons being convinced of sin under the first sermon 
he preached after his own conversion. 

The course now pursued by the young curate gave 
much offence to the influential families of South 
Petherton and the neighbourhood. His preaching 
without a book — a thing rarely done in the Established 
Church in those days — his introduction of hymns into 
the service, the earnestness of his appeals, the plain- 
ness of his reproofs, and the evening lectures in the 
villages, were all so many causes of offence to the 
higher classes of his parishioners. They complained 
to the bishop of the diocese of the ** irregular pro- 
ceedings " of the curate ; but the bishop, after due 
inquiry, dismissed their complaint as unfounded. Un- 
daunted by this failure, they applied to the rector to 
dismiss Coke from the quracy — and in this they were 
successful. This dishonourable plot was carried on so 
privately, that Coke knew nothing of it till he was 
abruptly dismissed before the congregation; and to 
complete, as they thought, his disgrace and their 
triumph, his enemies caused the church bells to 
" chime " him out of the doors. 

This intended insult troubled Coke but little ; he 
did, however, feel deeply grieved at the precipitancy 
of his dismissal, as it prevented him from preaching 
a farewell sermon to those whom he never expected 
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to see again, and in whose welfare he felt a deep 
interest. His friends, feeling for him,^ thought of a 
plan to meet his trouhle ; liiis was, that he shonld 
stand at the church door on the following Sunday, 
and hegin to preach just as the people were coming 
out after the morning service. This he did, and 
numbers gathered round him, who listened with much 
attention. Under these encouraging circumstances, he 
announced that he would meet them on the following 
Sunday for a last farewell; but his active opposers were 
resolved not to allow him this advantage a second time, 
and gave him notice that if he persisted in his purpose, 
it would be at the risk of his limbs or life. And to 
add force to their words, they had several hampers 
of stones brought to the spot ready for use. Coke, 
however, was too brave to go back from what he 
considered his duty, and some of his friends were 
quite ready to stand by him. These placed them- 
selves around him, so that they must be struck first, 
and Coke's enemies, unwilling to hurt those for whom 
they had no dislike, gave up their wicked purpose. 
Having faithfully warned his hearers to flee from the 
wrath to come, and commended them to God in 
prayer, the young clergyman took his departure from 
South Petherton, ready to go wherever God should 
direct his steps. 

In the month of June, 1775, Mr. Coke took his 
degree as Doctor of Civil Law, and from his position 
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and abilities, he might have attained to eminence in 
the Established Church, but he seems to have longed 
for more freedom of action than he could expect to 
enjoy as the settled clergyman of a parish. Hence, 
instead of seeking another curacy, he waited for a 
time to see where God, in His providence, would call 
him to work. We cannot fail to notice the hand of 
God in the trials and difficulties through which he 
had just passed — ^trials and difficulties which were 
instrumental ' in sending him into that world-wide 
sphere of action for which his Lord and Master had 
qualified him. 

Many years afterwards Dr. Coke revisited South 
Petherton. During those years time, by Divine grace, 
had wrought a wonderful change in the minds of the 
inhabitants ; they were proud of his former residence 
among them, and received him warmly. " Well," 
said some of his former opponents, **we chimed him 
out, and we will now • endeavour to atone for our 
error by ringing him in.** And the chuBeh bells 
actually gave a merry peal as he entered the town. 
This honour affected him as little as did the oppo- 
sition of former years : he seemed animated by the 
sentiment of the lines, — 

" Give me Thy strength, God of power ; 
Then let winds blow or thunders roar ; 
Thy faithful witness will I be, 
'Tis fixed I can do all through Thee ! " 
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CHAPTER m. 

MISSIONARY CAREER OPENS. 

AT the time that Dr. Coke was so summarily 
dismissed £rom his office as curate of South 
Petherton, the great religious movement known as 
Methodism, originated by the Wesleys, Whitefield, 
and others, was attracting considerable notice in 
various parts of the country. Hence, it is not sur- 
prising that a Christian minister, in his circumstances, 
and of his ardent temperament, shotdd have wished 
to become more fully acquainted with the character 
of the enterprise, especially as a humble Methodist 
class-leader had been so helpful to him when 
earnestly seeking salvation. With a view to obtain 
the most reliable information on the subject. Dr. Coke 
resolved, if possible, to obtain an interview with John 
Wesley himself the next time he visited the west of 
England. The desired opportunity was afforded on 
the 18th of August, 1776, when Mr. Wesley came 
to Taunton on his way to Cornwall. On hearing 
that the founder of Methodism was the guest of Mr. 
Brown, at Kingston, the Doctor rode over to the 
latter place, and had the pleasure of being introduced 
to the great and good man by their mutual friend. 
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and of spending the night under the same hospitable 
roof — a night never to be forgotten by either party, 
as it was destined, in its ultimate results, to exercise 
an influence for good over various parts of the wide 
world. 

With the appearance, manners, and conversation of 
Mr. Wesley, Dr. Coke was well pleased. As a 
scholar, a Christian, and a minister of the Gospel, 
he seemed to approach nearer to his ideal of per- 
fection than any man he had ever met before. Nor 
was Wesley less satisfied with the first impressions 
he received of * his new acquaintance, as is evident 
from the record which he made of the incident in his 
journal. He says, in his usual laconic way, under 
the date just mentioned : ** I preached at Taunton, 
and afterwards went with Mr. Brown to Kingston. 
Here I found a clergyman, Dr. Coke, late a gentleman- 
commoner of Jesus College, Oxford, who came twenty 
miles on purpose to meet me. I had much conver- 
sation with him, and an union then began which I 
trust shall never end." In the morning Mr. Wesley 
and Dr. Coke walked together in the garden, and had 
much interesting conversation on Christian doctrine, 
religious experience, and the wants of the world, in 
the course of which they were drawn still more 
closely together by strong sympathy of feeling and 
general unanimity in their views. When the time 
came for the founder of Methodism to move forward 
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to fulfil his numerous appointments in the west, the two 
devoted men prayed together and parted with the hope 
of meeting again ere long, to devise and carry ont 
further measures for the overthrow of Satan's empire, 
and the universal spread of the everlasting Gospel. 

Dr. Coke retired from this his first interview with 
the apostolic Wesley with his mind deeply impressed 
with the grandeur and importance of the great mis- 
sionary work to which his life was devoted, and with 
a longing desire to cast in his lot with the holy man of 
God and those with whom he was connected, towards 
whom he felt strangely drawn by a secret and mysterious 
influence, for which he could scarcely account. He 
was well aware that by entering upon the laborious 
life of the Methodist itinerancy he would not only forego 
all prospect of preferment in the Established Church, 
but expose himself to the displeasure of his personal 
friends and relatives, and to the reproach and contempt 
of a wicked world. He, nevertheless, counted the cost, 
and having once made up his mind as to what was right, 
he never for one moment swerved from his purpose. 

After serious deliberation. Dr. Coke resolved to 
carry the decision at which he had arrived into imme- 
diate effect, and without delay put himself into 
communication with Mr. Wesley. Before making any 
formal compact, however, the founder of Methodism 
seems to have wished to give the Doctor further time 
for reflection, and an opportunity of witnessing for 
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himself the character of the work in which he was 
desirous to be engaged. He accordingly invited him 
to accompany him on one or two of his jonmeySy 
introduced him to some of the preachers, and ex- 
plained to him more fully the discipline by which the 
societies were governed. Thus the young clergyman 
had repeated opportunities of preaching to Methodist 
congregations, and of seeing the fruits of true religion 
as they were exhibited in the fervent devotion and 
holy lives of the people. The more he saw of the 
character and results of the great revival in Cornwall 
and other parts of the country which he visited, the 
more fully was he convinced that the work was of God, 
and that it was an honour and a privilege to be allowed 
to take aiiy part in it. 

At the period to which we refer, the Conference of 
1777 was about to be held in Bristol, to which Mr. 
Wesley cordially invited Dr. Coke, with a view to 
afford him still further opportunities of becoming ac- 
quainted with the character and working of Methodism, 
and of familiar intercourse with the devoted men who 
took the lead in the noble enterprise. Among the 
assembled ministers the Doctor had the pleasure of 
seeing the celebrated Eev. John Fletcher, vicar of 
Madeley, with whom he had entered into correspond- 
ence some time before.^ Mr. Benson remarks, in his 

* In his first letter to Mr. Fletcher, the antograph of which 
is in the possession of the Rev. Dr. Hoole, at the Wesleyan 
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journal concerning this visit of the devoted Fletcher to 
the Bristol Conference, — *<It was attended with a 
blessing. His appearance, his exhortations, and his 
prayers broke most of onr hearts and filled ns with 
shame and self-abasement." Dr. Coke here received 
his more complete impressions of Methodist preachers. 
In their solemn deliberations on the spiritual state of 
the people, and their fervent zeal for the further 
manifestation of the truth at home and abroad, he 
found he had come among men entirely consecrated to 
one work, and one on which hung the everlasting in- 
terests of millions. This fanned the spark of heavenly 
fire which already glowed in his soul, and he longed to 
drink of their cup and to be baptized with their baptism. 

Mission House, Dr. Coke says: *'I take the liberty, though 
unknown to you, but not unacquainted with your admirable 
publications, of writing you a letter of sincere thanks for the 
spiritual instruction, as well as entertainment, which they have 
afforded me ; and the spirit of candour and Christian charity 
which breathes throughout your writings, emboldens me to 
hope*ihat, though my situation in life be only that of a poor 
curate of a parish, you will excuse this liberty I have taken of 
addressing you in the fulness of my heart. Your * Checks to 
Antinomianism ' have riveted me in an abhorrence and detesta- 
tion of the peculiar tenets of Calvin ; and the monstrous errors 
into which those great and good men, Bishops Hopkins and 
Beveridge (whose memories I highly reverence) have run, have 
frequently filled me with wonder." Then the Doctor proceeds 
to characterise the respective works of the devoted Fletcher in 
a manner which shows how carefully he had read them, and 
what a deep hold they had taken upon his judgment and his 
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His desire was soon to be gratified, to the mutual bene- 
fit of himself and the people to whom he ministered. 

After the Conference he commenced a course of 
agency, either under Mr. Wesley's direction or in com- 
pany with him, by which he was practically and fully 
initiated into that' great work to which his future life 
was to be entirely devoted. In reference to their next 
journey together, Mr. Wesley says, in his journal under 
date of the 19th of August, **1 went forward to 
Taunton with Dr. Coke, who, being dismissed from 
his curacy, has bidden adieu to his honourable name, 
and determined to cast in his lot with us.*' Nor can 
we for a moment doubt, viewing from our present 
standpoint the blessed results to nations then unborn, 
that he was directed by Divine Providence in the 
decision to which he was brought. He saw his fellow- 
men in all climes of the earth perishing in sin, while 
the Gospel, as he knew by experience, was the power 
of God to salvation to everyone that believeth ; and 
he longed to be the bearer of the good news of 
redeeming mercy to a lost and ruined race. 

At the period to which we refer Dr. Coke could not 
have had any definite idea of the great missionary enter- 
prise which he was destined, in the order of Divine 
Providence, to inaugurate ; but he seems to have been 
impressed with a deep conviction that a wide field of use- 
fulness was before him into which it was his imperative 
duty to enter, and to leave all the rest to the Master. 
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Under these circnmstancesy and influenced by mo- 
tives of the purest benevolence, Dr. Coke delayed not 
to act with decision and promptitude in the service of 
his Lord and Master ; but threw himself at once, heart 
and soul, into the great religious revival which was 
then going on in various parts of the United Kingdom. 
Having visited different parts of the country in com- 
pany with Mr. Wesley, and taken an active share in 
the work, he, at the Conference of 1778, formally 
joined the Methodist Connexion, and received an ap- 
pointment to London. From this time h^ was fully 
recognised as a Wesleyan minister, and soon earned 
for himself the reputation of an earnest, persevering, 
and faithful servant of the Lord Jesus. From the very 
first the zealous Doctor appears to have been actuated 
by the constraining love of Christ, and to have taken 
for his motto the fervid language of the hymn which 
he was wont to give out when preaching, with feelings 
of emotion which often deeply affected the . whole 
congregation,— 

" Jesus, confirm my heart's desire, 

To work, and speak, and think for Thee ; 
Still let me guard the holy fire, 
And still stir up Thy gift in me. 

" Beady for all Thy perfect will, 
My acts of faith and love repeat, 
Till death Thy endless mercies seal 
And make the sacrifice complete.*' 



CHAPTER IV. 

LABOURS IN ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 

XT THEN Dr. Coke entered on the Methodist minis- 
^ ^ try he was just completing his thirtieth year. 
His arrival in London was hailed with pleasure by the 
members of the Society who had heard of his early 
history, conversion, and zeal. When he preached at 
the old " Foundry," Moorfields, or at other places of 

* c 

Methodist resort, thousands came to hear him. He 
generally appeared in the pulpit in gown and cassock, 
the dress of a clergyman ; and although his preaching 
had neither the power of Wesley, nor the eloquent 
passion of Whitefield, its simplicity and heartiness 
made him heard with gratitude and joy. Many souls 
were won to Christ by his instrumentality, and be- 
lievers were built up in their most holy faith. Space 
will not allow us to give extensive extracts from his 
published sermons, but the following sentences ad- 
dressed to the penitent will illustrate his style. He 
says : — " While this sacred doctrine is full of terror to 
the unbelieving and disobedient, it ajQfbrds the sweetest 
consolation to the truly sincere. Thou, poor repentant 
80ul, come to this Depth of Comfort, and try. Consider 
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that He who made thee was thy Sacrifice, and is now 
thy Intercessor. He has engraven thee on the pahns 
of His hands, and carries thy name on His breastplate 
before the throne. Behold Him, behold Him ! Thou 
canst not doubt His power, for He is God supreme ; 
and canst thou doubt His love, when He redeemed 
thee on His cross ? ** 

The name of Dr. Coke first appeared on the Minutes 
of the following Conference of 1778, among those of 
the preachers of the London circuit. But he did not 
spend much time in London, as he was frequently 
engaged in travelling about the country, either with 
Mr. Wesley, or as his representative. The founder of 
Methodism was now far advanced in years, and gladly 
confided to Dr. Coke a considerable share of his 
labours and responsibility, especially his correspond- 
ence with preachers, trustees, &c. The cares and 
anxieties consequent on this office of counsellor and 
chief assistant to Mr. Wesley, did not interfere with 
Coke's ministerial labours. He preached wherever 
he went, often in the face of much opposition and 
insult. Once, at Eamsbury, he took his stand under 
a large tree, and was soon surrounded by a congrega- 
tion of the villagers. As soon as he commenced the 
service, he and his hearers were attacked by a mob 
headed by the vicar. Stones and sticks were used ; 
the Doctor was violently pushed £rom his stand, and 
his gown torn into shreds. Nothing daunted, he con-> 
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tinned the service. The vicar then thonght of a new 
mode of attack. ''Bring ont the fire-engine! " was 
his order. He was oheyed, and both preacher and 
congregation were obliged to retire before the deluge 
of water that came upon them. But as he left the 
square, Dr. Coke turned round and reminded them 
that there were other uses for the fire-engine, of which 
Providence might soon permit the perpetrators of this 
outrage to become well aware. His words were 
drowned in a cry of " False prophet I " yet, within a 
fortnight, a fire broke out on that spot, which destroyed 
nearly all the houses in the square and part of the 
main street of the village. 

But the service at Ramsbury was not without good 
result. There were present at the meeting two or 
three young men — ^farmers' sons — ^who were grieved 
at the conduct of the vicar, and admired the patience 
and forbearance of the preacher; they did all they 
could to shield him from the violence of the mob. 
These young men came from Salisbury, where, some 
time afterwards, they heard the Doctor preach again. 
On this occasion, David and Job Edwards — two of the 
number — ^were brought to a knowledge of the truth, 
and became class-leaders and local preachers. Thus 
the Word of God prevailed in spite of the opposition 
of wicked men. 

Among his journeys. Dr. Coke often visited South 
Petherton. We have already told of the welcome he 
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received there. In a letter to the Bev. B. Lomas he 
refers to his feelings thus : — '^I made a visit to my old 
place, South Petherton, and spent three nights there. 
One night I preached in the church to, I suppose, two 
thousand people, who came not only from the Uttle 
town, but from all the villages round about ; and I 
wept over them in a manner I never before, I think, 
wept over any congregation in my life, except two or 
three — one at Manchester and one in the Pit, in 
Cornwall. A second evening I preached at a village 
called Dowlish, where a pious lady, Miss Gibson, has 
turned part of a house into a chapel, which I opened. 
The other night, I collected most of those who had 
earnest desires at South Petherton, to the amount of 
about forty. Sixteen of them appeared to prize 
Christian fellowship, and therefore I united them in 
class, and got Brother Stuckey, of Bminster, five miles 
off, to promise to lead them every Thursday evening, 
till the Lord sh|Jl raise up a leader from amongst 
themselves.'* 

In the year 1782, Dr. Coke visited Ireland for the 
first time. Hitherto the ecclesiastical affairs of the 
Methodist preachers in Ireland had been conducted 
at the Annual Conference in England. It was now 
deemed right, on account of the increase of 
Methodism in Ireland, that that country should 
have a Conference of its own. Coke was the first 
president of the Irish CJonference, an office he held 
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almost throughout his life. He managed the affairs 
of the Connexion with such kindness and tact, that 
he secured at once a warm place in the affections of 
the people : to this day they revere his name and 
memory. In a letter to the English Conference in 
1805, the Irish preachers, when requesting his re- 
appointment as president for the following year, say 
of him : — ** Our love and respect for him increases 
every year, so that we were ready to look upon our- 
selves as orphans when contrary winds delayed his 
coming to us so long.'* 

The high esteem in which Dr. Coke was held by 
ministers and people in England and Ireland, and 
the entire confidence placed in him by Mr. Wesley, 
made him the object of much jealousy in certain 
quarters. Some even insinuated that he was seeking 
to succeed Wesley as head and leader of the body 
when the great founder should be taken away. But 
there is ample evidence to prove that at this very 
time Dr. Coke was aiding Mr. Wesley with his legal 
knowledge, &c., to settle Methodism on a permanent 
connexional basis after Wesley's death-^a basis which 
was adopted, and which has worked so well. 

In reference to this matter, when addressing the 
Methodist Society in Great Britaiir and Ireland in 
his own defence, the Doctor says : — *' Soon after the 
Conference, Mr. Wesley authorised me to draw up, 
with the assistance of Mr. Clidow, all the leading 
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parts of a deed which should answer the ahove pur- 
poses. This we did with much care, and, as to 
myself, I can tndy say, with fear and trembling ; 
receiving Mr. Maddox's advice in respect to every 
step, and laying the whole at. Mr. Wesley's feet for 
his approbation. There remained now nothing bat 
to insert the names of those who were to constitute 
the Conference. Mr. Wesley then declared that he 
would limit the number to one hundred. This was, 
indeed, contrary to my very humble opinion, which 
was that every preacher in fuU connexion should be 
a member of the Conference, and that admission 
into fall connexion should be looked upon as admission 
into membership with the Conference. And I still 
believe it will be most for the glory of God, and the 
peace of our Zion, that the members of the Conference 
admit the other preachers who are in full connexion, 
and are present at the Conference, to a full vote on 
all occasions. However, of course, I submit to the 
superior judgment of Mr. Wesley. But I do publicly 
avow that I was not concerned in the limitation 
of the number or the selection of the hundred 
preachers.*' 

Having thus vindicated himself. Dr. Coke pursued 
the even tenor of his way, and laboured on through- 
out England and Ireland with a single eye to the 
glory of God. Nor did he forget his native country, 
Wales. Among other good plans, he organised a 
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system of Home Missionary labonr for the benefit of 
that prineipaUty. 

In these varied labonrs. Dr. Coke spent the first 
seven years of his connection with the venerable 
Wesley and the society — ^no member of which, 
perhaps, worked harder than he. Writing to an old 
friend and schoolfellow long after, Coke said that 
for the last seventeen years he had never known what 
it was to have an hour to spare, and that scarcely a 
day had come in which he had found himself able 
to accomplish the whole of what appeared to be its 
necessary work. 

We mnst now follow him to a wider sphere of 
labonr; for, notwithstanding his nnmerons engage- 
ments, he longed to be the bearer of the good news 
of salvation to the ends of the earth. The constant 
language of his heart was : — 

** Oh, that the world might taste and see 
The riches of His grace ! 
The arms of love that compass me 
Would all mankind embrace.*' 



CHAPTER V. 

LABOURS IN AMERICA AND THE WEST INDIES. 

"T^B. COKE was from the beginning of his remark- 
-'-^ able career preeminently a missionaby. His 
whole soul was largely imbued with love to God and 
love to man, which is, in fact, the true source of the 
missionary spirit. This is evident from his efforts tp 
spread the light of Divine Truth throughout his native 
land. At length the time came when the sphere of his 
labours was to be largely extended. 

The first foreign mission of Dr. Coke was to America, 
and in order to understand the occasion which led to 
his going there, it will be necessary briefly to recall the 
remarkable manner in which Methodism was first 
introduced into the new world. About the year 1760, 
when emigration had begun to flow to the American, 
continent, among others who went from Ireland to 
better their condition were a few persons in humble 
circumstances who, having heard Mr. Wesley and his 
associates, had become impressed with the truth, and 
had joined the Methodist Society in their native land. 
Although thus highly favoured, the emigrants to whom 
we allude do not appear to have retained their religions 
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impressions, for it is said that they, in common with 
others, became addicted to the pleasures of the world 
in the land of their adoption. One evening in the 
autumn of 1766, a large company of emigrants were 
engaged in playing cards, as usual, at the residence of 
one of them, when Barbara Heck came in, and burning 
with indignation she hastily seized the cards, and 
throwing them in the fire, administered a scathing 
rebuke to all concerned. She then went to the house 
of Philip Embury and told him what she had seen and 
what she had done, adding with great earnestness, 
" Philip, you must preach to us, or we shall all go to 
hell, and God will require our blood at your hands ! " 
Mr. Embury attempted to excuse himself by saying, 
** How can I preach when I have neither a house nor 
a congregation ? *' <* Preach,** said this noble woman, 
"in your own house and to your own company.** 
Before she left she prevailed upon him to promise to 
make the attempt, and within a few days Philip 
Embury preached the first Methodist sermon ever 
heard in America, in his own hired house in New 
York, to a congregation oijive persons. Such was the 
humble origin of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
the United States, now the largest and most influential 
body of Christians on the great American continent. 

The meetings thus commenced on such a humble 
scale were soon so largely attended that Mr. Embury*s 
house' became too small to accommodate the rapidly 

D 2 
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increasing congregation. They then engaged a large 
'^npper room" in Barrack Street, and afterwards a 
larger one in William Street, generally known as the 
^'rigging loft,** it having heen formerly used as a 
marine store room. Mr. Embnry was now assisted in 
his labours of love by the zealous Captain Webb,'*' and 
a few other pions soldiers. A Methodist chapel was 
ultimately built, and an earnest application made to 
Mr. Wesley to send a supply of regular preachers from 
England to take the direction of the good work which 

* A remarkable man in his day was Captain Webb. Under 
the ministrj of Mr. Wesley, he was brought to a saving know- 
ledge of the truth about the year 1764, and almost immediately 
afterwards he began to call sinners to repentance. By the 
blessing of God upon his humble efforts to win souls for Christ 
he was made very useful both to soldiers and civilians. He was 
very zealous and earnest in his manner ; and speaking of him in 
his journal, Mr. Wesley calls him " a man of fire.^^ In 1767 he 
received an appointment in America as barrack-master. On 
his arrival in New York he soon found his way to the Methodist 
meeting in the old " rigging loft," and when the timid flock 
saw the dashing military officer enter their humble sanctuary, 
they trembled lest some new trouble was coming upon them, 
but their fear was changed into joy when they learned that he 
was a brother in Christ and a local preacher who would be able 
to help forward the work of the Lord ; and help it forward he 
did in right good earnest. He was wont to preach in his 
regimentals, with his trusty sword lying on the desk mean- 
while. Having lost an eye in military service, he wore a green 
shade, and altogether presented a striking aspect to the view 
of his audience. His appearance and manner attracted multi- 
tudes to hear him, and it is believed that his ministry was 
made the means of salvation to hundreds of precious souls. 
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had been commenced. This was responded to by the 
appointment in 1769 of the Bev. Messrs. Boardmaa 
and Pihnoor. As the good work continued to expand, 
the hands of the brethren were strengthened by the 
arrival, in 1771, of the Bev. Messrs. Asbory and 
Wright, who were followed two years afterwards by 
the Bevs. Messrs. Bankin and Shadfield. 

With this reinforcement of zealons labourers, the 
Methodist Mission ta America was progressing delight- 
fully, when the work was seriously retarded by the 
breaking out of the Bevolutionary War. During the 
fearful struggle, which continued for several years, 
scarcely any advancement could be made in the propa- 
gation of the Gospel, and political and party feeling 
ran so high that all the English preachers returned 
home except the devoted Asbury, who nobly remained 
at his dangerous post. When the war was over, and 
American independence declared, the work of the 
Mission had to be commenced almost anew, and an 
appeal was again made to the venerable Wesley for a 
supply of preachers to meet the pressing wants of a 
new-born nation. Every hindrance to reHgious 
liberty being removed in the new world by the estab- 
lishment of the free constitution of the United States, 
the Founder of Methodism resolved,: after mature 
deliberation, to place the work on a new footing by 
giving to the infant Church an episcopal form of 
government* 
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• 

It was at this particular juncture that Dr. Coke per- 
sonally embarked in the glorious foreign missionary 
enterprise, having been solemnly set apart by Mr. 
Wesley to take the lead in the good work as the first 
General Superintendent or Bishop of the infant Church 
in America. The Doctor was associated in this Mis- 
sion with the Rev. Messrs. Whatcoat and Vasey, two 
eminent ministers who had been for some time engaged 
in the home work. They embarked for their new 
sphere of labour in the autumn of 1784, and arrived 
iu New York on the 8rd of November. Of this first 
voyage the Doctor kept a full journal. They encountered 
much rough weather, and were often driven back by 
adverse winds ; but at length a sparrow lighting on 
the rigging told them that they were nearing the 
American continent. Coke studied much during his 
voyage, and preached often to the sailors, one of whom 
seemed much benefited by his instructions. Once on 
land. Dr. Coke travelled southward to meet Mr. Asbury, 
who had hitherto had the oversight of the work in 
America. As he passed through Dover in Delaware, 
he met with Freeborn Garrettson, ** an excellent 
young man, all meekness and love, and yet all ac- 
tivity," writes the Doctor, adding, with charming 
simplicity, ** He makes me ashamed, for he invariably 
rises at four, and not only he, but several of the 
preachers. And now, hlusliing, I brought bach my 
alanim to four o'clock,'' So ready are the truly great 
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to note the elightest defect in themselveB, and to leam 
from all around them. On Sunday, the 14th, he 
preached at Barret's chapel in Delaware, and adminis- 
tered the Sacrament. He had scarcely finished his 
sermon when he saw a venerahle looking man moving 
through^ the congregation. On ascending the pulpit, 
the stranger clasped the Doctor in his arms, and, 
without any formal introduction, accosted him with 
the holy salutation of primitive Christianity. This 
venerable man was Francis Asbury, who hailed the 
arrival of Dr. Coke on the continent of America with 
gratitude and joy, as an event which was destined to 
mark a new era for Methodism in that country. 

A few weeks afterwards a general Conference of the 
preachers was convened at Baltimore, and the views 
and plans of Mr. Wesley, of which the recently arrived 
ministers were the bearers, were carefully considered* 
These met with the general approbation of the 
brethren, and those measures for the consolidation and 
extension of the Methodist Episcopal Church were 
adopted which, by the blessing of God, have been 
productive of such wonderful results. Meanwhile, Dr. 
Coke commenced a tour of several hundred miles to 
preach and visit the societies ; Mr. Asbury having 
provided for him as a guide a black man named Harry, 
a converted negro, who was very useful in various 
ways. 
• At the close of the Conference the Doctor took his 
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leave of Baltimore, and proceeded on another extensive 
missionary tour of several thousand miles through 
a great part of the United States, preaching and 
arranging the affairs of the Church, preparatory to his 
return to Europe. In the course of these journeys 
Dr. Coke was exposed to all the changes of weather, 
to all the dijQGiculties of bad roads, and to all the incon- 
veniences of imperfect accommodation > incident to 
travelling in a newly-settled country. He was, more- 
over, repeatedly exposed to imminent peril, having on 
one occasion nearly lost his life when carried away by 
the stream when crossing a river between Alexandria 
and Colchester ; yet he passed through all with a zeal 
and heroism worthy of the best days of the Christian 
Church, and returned to England in safety in the 
month of June, 1785. 

After spending rather more than a year in arduous 
labours at home, travelling through England, Ireland* 
Scotland and the Northern Isles, preaching the Gospel 
as he had opportunity, and especially striving to 
awaken an interest in the colony of Nova Scotia, 
the destitute condition of which affected him much. 
Dr. Ooke began to prepare for his second voyage to 
the American continent. This undertaking was at- 
tended by a remarkable dispensation of Divine Provi- 
dence, which resulted in the spread of the Gospel in 
a part of the world to which the Methodist Con- 
ference had not as yet been able to direct its attention. 
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Having secured the services of three zealous Mission* 
aries — ^Messrs. Hammett, Warrener and Clarke — to ac* 
company him, the Doctor embarked with them, on 
the 24th of September, 1786, in a vessel bound for 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, intending to establish a Mission 
in British North America, and then proceed to the 
United States to attend to his duties as General 
Superintendent of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

This voyage was, from the beginning, a very stormy 
and tempestuous one, and the circumstances of the 
Missionary party were rendered more uncomfortable 
by the conduct of the captain of the ship, who 
appears to have been a coarse and irreligious man. 
On one occasion he was heard muttering, as he walked 
the deck, ** We have a Jonah on board." This was 
said not merely in jest, as we have sometimes heard 
it ourselves on board a ship, but in bad temper and 
equally bad grace. As the weather grew worse, the 
Captain was so far wrought upon by his superstitious 
fears, that he once actually entered Dr. Coke's cabin 
in a paroxysm of fury, and seized several of his books 
and papers and threw them overboard. Ho was 
about to proceed further, but, on seizing the <' Jonah,*' 
he satiated his vengeance by grasping him with angry 
violence several times, and by giving vent to his 
passion in terrible oaths, declaring that if ever the 
Doctor attempted to make another prayer on board 
his ship, he would throw him into the sea as he had 
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exceedingly on hearing of the remarkable manner in 
which the Doctor and his companions had been driven 
to the West Indies, and of the promising commence- 
ment- of Missionary labours there. Dr. Coke ac- 
companied Mr. Wesley and eleven other ministers to 
England, where they arrived in safety after a very 
perilous passage; the vessel in which they sailed 
having struck upon a rock, from which she was 
extricated with considerable dij£culty. 

The short interval which Dr. Coke spent in Europe 
on this occasion was filled up with incessant labours. 
He first attended the English Conference, which was 
held in Manchester, and immediately afterwards accom- 
panied Mr. Wesley on a visit to the Channel Islands. 
The vessel in which they sailed from Southampton on 
the 11th of August was driven into Yarmouth, in the 
Isle of Wight, by a furious gale, which delayed them 
at that port and at Swanage, where they also called, for 
three days, and which, before they reached Guernsey, 
bore them among the dangerous rocks which engirdle 
the Isle of Aldemey. Here, in the most imminent 
peril, they cried to God in prayer, and once more 
found Him near at hand to hearken and to save. 
Landing on the island, Mr. Wesley preached in the 
evening on the shore ; and during their stay there, as 
well as at Guernsey and Jersey, the Doctor also took 
his full share of minis.terial labour. They returned to 
England in a vessel bound for Penzance, and, be- 
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ginning in the far West, Dr. Coke commenced an 
extensive tonr of evangelical labour throughout the 
length and breadth of the kingdom, preaching the 
Oospel, collecting money for the support of his be- 
loved Mission, and, as Mr. Wesley's representative and 
assistant, transacting a yariety of busiiiess relating to 
the affairs of Methodist circuits. 

After about a year spent in this way, in the autumn 
of 1788, Dr. Coke embarked on his third voyage 
across the Atlantic. On this occasion he was accom- 
panied by three Missionaries, the Eev. Messrs. Lumb, 
Pearce, and Gamble, to the West Indies. They sailed 
in the Hankey, a vessel bound for Barbadoes, and 
under circumstances so propitious, as to serenity of 
weather and favourable breezes, that Dr. Coke says 
the voyage could hardly have been more pleasant. 
The captain, a religious man, was glad to have Divine 
service on board ; and a special blessing attended the 
Word preached and the prayers that were offered from 
day to day. On coming to anchor in Carlisle Bay, 
and landing in Bridge-Town, they found a vessel about 
to sail for St. Vincent's, and Messrs. Lumb and 
Gamble took their departure in her, that island being 
the place of their destination. In Barbadoes, Dr. 
Coke, not knowing a soul, was obliged to repair with 
Mr. Pearce, the remaining missionary, to an inn. 
Scarcely had they rested, however, before Mr. Pearce 
recollected that a regiment of which he had some 
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knowledge in Ireland, was at that time stationed in 
Barbadoes. He went to the barracks to inquire for 
some pious soldiers with whom he had been acquainted. 
He soon found several who recognised him as their 
old minister, and rejoiced exceedingly to see him. 
From these worthy men he learned that, on coming to 
the island, a merchant named Button had provided 
them with a large room in a warehouse for their 
meetings. Whereupon Dr. Coke resolved to wait on 
this gentleman, who, however, having been already 
informed by the soldiers of his arrival, anticipated him 
by an invitation to breakfast. 

** To my great surprise," says the Doctor, "I found 
Kr. Button knew me well, having frequently heard me 
preach in Maryland. Four of his black servants had 
been baptized by me. £Qs house, heart, and all 
seemed to be. at our service. We discharged our 
bill at the inn, and found an asylum, indeed, with 
this our benevolent friend. We paid our respects 
to the Governor, who received us with great politeness. 
In the evening I preached at Mr. Button's to about 
three hundred persons, about twice as many being 
obliged to go away for want of room." On the 
Sunday they breakfasted, by invitation, with the 
clerg3rman, and the Doctor preached in the evening 
to a crowded congregation. A magistrate also called 
upon him and expressed great friendship and goodwill 
towards the Mission, having heard the Wesleys preach 
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in England. On Monday morning he obtained an. 
interview with Henry Trotman, Esq., to whom he 
had a letter of introduction. This gentleman promised 
to call npon the Missionary, and give him free access 
to his two hundred and fifty negroes, whose religious 
instruction he wished to promote. 

Having thus succeeded in inaugurating the work at 
Barbadoes, Dr. Coke left Mr. Pearce in charge of the 
infant mission and embarked for St. Vincent's, and in 
a few hours after he landed, proceeded to carry into 
effect a desire he had entertained for some time to 
explore a distant region of the island still in possession 
of the aboriginal Caribs, with the view of establishing 
a mission among them. It would be interesting to 
follow the zealous Doctor on this adventurous journey, 
especially as the VTriter is well acquainted with the 
locality, having laboured there as a Missionary in 
after years ; but it may suffice to say the contemplated 
mission was commenced by Mr. and Mrs. Baxter, but 
ultimately failed, in consequence of the wandering, 
unsettled, and warlike habits of the natives. The 
good work was prosperous, however, among the 
negroes to whom Dr. Coke preached repeatedly with 
energy and power. 

On leaving St. Yincent*s, the Doctor made a tour of 
the other islands, calling at Dominica, St. Eitt's, 
Nevis, Tortola, and St. Eustatius, appointing mis- 
sionaries and setting the societies in order as he found 
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Messrs. Lyons and Worrell, for the West Indies, on 
the 16th of October, 1790. Leaving Mr. Lyons at 
Barbadoes, Dr. Coke proceeded with Mr. Worrell to 
St. Vincent's. After having travelled much, preached 
often, and made his arrangements for the Mission 
work. Dr. Coke left for Charleston, in America. The 
voyage was dangerous : the ship struck on some rocks 
off Cuba, known as **The Martyrs," from the many 
shipwrecks they had caused, — and to crown all, the 
captain lost his reckoning, and ran the ship aground 
on the American coast. She struck three times, bat 
was at length got off, and the Doctor landed safely, 
fifty miles from Charleston, to which he travelled on 
horseback, after crossing an arm of the sea in a half- 
covered boat. 

He was too late, after all, for the commencement 
of the Conference ; however, he and Mr. Asbury set 
off for Georgia, and other places where meetings were 
to be held. Coming into a district belonging to a tribe 
of Indians, the Doctor remained awhile among them. 
They reared for him and his fellow-traveller a small 
rude hut in one of their fields, where they preached 
to a considerable number of the red men of the forest. 
Their chief, a grave old man, walked with " a mighty 
staff" in his hand. He wore a silver breastplate, and 
other ornaments of the same metal, suspende'd from 
his neck by bands of leather. Both men and women 
had silver nose-rings, and were otherwise fantastically 

E 
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dressed. Wishing to do good to these people, it was 
resolved to establish a Christian school among them. 
This was followed by other efforts for the improve- 
ment of the Indian tribes in various parts of the 
country. 

On coming to Port-Boyal, Dr. Coke preached, after 
which a Philadelphian paper was handed to him,, 
which announced the death of Mr. Wesley. "For a 
day or two," he says, " I was unable to weep ; but 
afterwards some refreshing tears gave me almost in- 
expressible ease." The Doctor now started for Eng- 
land with all eagerness, but was delayed at New York 
by an attack of rheumatism, brought on by so much 
riding in the damps of the nights. Immediately on 
his recovery, he embarked on board the William Penn, 
landed in a fishing boat in Cornwall, and proceeded 
by coach to London at once. 

The position occupied by Dr. Coke at this time was 
a difficult one, owing not only to the death of the 
Founder of Methodism, but to the jealousy felt to- 
wards himself in some quarters. Moreover, he was 
appointed, under Mr. Wesley's wiH) as one of the 
trustees of his papers, &c., ** to bum or publish as 
they might think proper." These and other circum- 
stances caused the Doctor to remain longer in Europe 
on this occasion than formerly. He visited, however, 
the Channel Islands and Paris. 

EQs fifth voyage was taken in company with Mr. 
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I* Graham, a new Missionary. On board ship the 

Doctor occupied himself much with stady, preparing 
his Commentary on the Holy Scriptures. They fell 
in with a French brig, homeward bound, who stopped 
to ask the longitude. While within hearing, the 
English mate called to them in French — ** The King 
is a prisoner, and all the Swiss Guards are murdered.'' 
The French captain at once turned his ship about, 
eager to hear all the news. This was probably the 
last courteous interview between French and English 
on the high seas for many years. After attending the 
Conference at Baltimore, and preaching much, Dr. 
Coke embarked for St. Eustatius. The ship was un- 
comfortable from the dirty habits of the crew ; but 
most unpleasant as it was, the Doctor had the happy 
way of making the best of all things, and became, he 
says, " a contented Hottentot." At Eustatius, as at 
St. Christopher's, Nevis, Dominica, and St. Vincent's, 
he found that terrible persecutions had been inflicted 
on the pious negroes, many of whom had suffered 
nobly. At Eustatius two negro women had been 
publicly flogged for being present at a Methodist 
prayer-meeting. Amid their sufferings, ** they trium- 
phantly told the multitude that they preferred their 
torments above all the gold and silver in the 
world." 

On his return to England, Dr. Coke did not forget 
the poor negroes of St. Vincent's ; and his appeal to 

e2 
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the English Government having met with much sac- 
cess, he determined to do what he could for St. Eusta- 
tius, which belonged to Holland. Accordingly, in 
January, 1794, he went there to bring the case before 
the authorities. He obtained an interview with the 
Stadtholder, William V., afterwards King of the 
Netherlands ; but though courteously received by him, 
the Doctor seemed to meet with little success. But 
he had done what he could. Ten years later. Provi- 
dence opened the door for a new attempt at St. Eusta- 
tius, where is now a stated Missionary and a Society of 
nearly 200 members. 

On the 6th of August, 1796, Dr. Coke again pro- 
ceeded to America, on board the Friendship^ bound 
for Baltimore. This was the most disagreeable voyage 
the Doctor ever made. Of the scanty fare and bad 
accommodation he does not in his journal complain, 
although he had paid eighty guineas for the passage 
of himself and a friend ; but the bad conduct and 
language of the captain of the vessel, and of another 
captain who was a passenger — their blasphemy and 
vileness — are too bad to be described. When they 
had been ten weeks at sea, they fell in with a wrecked 
vessel, from which they rescued ten human beings 
who had passed five days without food, save some 
leather they had cut off from the covering of the sky- 
light, and with no drink save sea- water. One of the 
crew, a negro, proved to be a Methodist, over whom the 
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kind-hearted Doctor rejoiced exceedingly. On the 
8rd of October, they saw the American coast, bat 
were driven off for five days by adverse winds. 
** This/' says the Doctor, '* was no inconsiderable 
trial to me in the dreadful situation I was in ; for the 
ill usage I had received from the two captains daily 
grew worse and worse. They did all in their power 
to provoke me, but I can say that during the whole 
voyage I dropped not from my mouth to any one of 
them one word which was harsh, or, as far as I can 
judge, inconsistent with the spirit of love. For this 
I give glory to the grace of God." 

When they cast anchor in Chesapeake Bay, a pilot- 
boat came up, in which Dr. Coke might have got to 
Baltimore in two days ; but the captain would not 
suffer him to take a single article of his luggage with 
him. He was therefore obliged to stay, not feeling 
free to leave his papers and manuscripts, on which he 
set much value, at the mercy of his enemies. Fearing 
he would be too late for the General Conference, as 
the wind still kept contrary, he paid a guinea to be 
landed in a second boat which came near, leaving his 
luggage in charge of his friend. Once on land, he 
with great trouble procured a horse, and reached 
Baltimore in time. 

After twelve months labours in America, Dr. Coke 
returned, landing in Scotland, where he preached 
often, and then crossed over to Ireland for the same 
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purpose. On his return to England he was elected 
Presiden of the English Conference assembled at 
Leeds. 

No sooner was the session ended, than he once 
more put to sea and commenced his seventh voyage 
across the Atlantic. It was an adventurous voyage. 
First the ship leaked in such a manner that they were 
forced to put into Londonderry for repairs ; then 
having put to sea again, they encountered a dreadful 
storm, and finally were taken prisoners by a French 
man-of-war. [Regarding Dr. Coke as a poor harmless 
priest, his captors expressed their readiness to set him 
at liberty. But though they valued the " priest ** 
little, they thought much of his luggage. This they 
would not let go ; but he was thankful to get pos- 
session of his papers ; and, with barely enough 
raiment to meet his wants, he was permitted to land 
in America. 

As President of the English Conference this year, 
Dr. Coke could not remain long in America, and soon 
returned to England. In 1799, after a visit to Ireland, 
he sailed for America the eighth time ; and in the 
autumn of 1808, he made his ninth and last visit to the 
United States. 

The Missionary career of Dr. Coke presents a study 
of the deepest interest, and while it fills us with 
admiration for the continual self-sacrificing, untiring, 
and earnest zeal which characterised it, it should 
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inspire us with a love for our perishing fellow-men, 
and a desire to do all in our power for the heathen 
abroad and the unsaved at home. And let us thank 
God for such an example of what, by Divine grace, 
may be accomplished by one single-hearted servant 
of Christ. The zealous Doctor crossed the Atlantic 
eighteen times in the course of his labours ; at home, 
— ^in England, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, and the 
Channel Islands — he was ever earnestly sowing the 
good seed of the kingdom of God, while at the same 
time he pleaded the cause of the< oppressed slaves, or 
begged from door to door for means to support his 
beloved Missions in foreign lands. May the history 
of so much self-denial kindle our love and zeal in the 
cause of Christ at home and abroad. 



" He lived, but yet he daily died 
With Christ his Lord was crucified, 
And Him would know and nought beside ; 
And Christ knew him." 



CHAPTER YL 

EMBARKATION FOR INDU AND DEATH. 

1 my^UfcJN Dr. Coke had conimned his nntirmg 
^ ^ labours for thirty years, and when most men 
would have thonght of indulging in a little rest and 
retirement, he conceived the grand idea of a Methodist 
Mission to India. So intently was his heart fixed 
npon the noble object, and so fblly was he convinced 
of a Divine call to the work, that in writing to a friend 
on the subject he says, ^' I am now dead to Europe 
and alive to India. God has said to me, 'Go to 
Ceylon.' I am so fully convinced of the will of God, 
that methinks I had rather be set naked on the coast 
of Ceylon without clothes and without a friend than 
not go there.*' Considering his advanced age, he 
being now upwards of sixty-five, and the risk to health 
and life which a residence in the torrid zone would 
involve, many of his friends tried to dissuade him from 
his purpose, but in vain. 

At the Wesleyan Conference of 1818, which assem- 
bled in Liverpool in the month of August, Dr. Coke 
brought forward his proposal for a Mission to India. 
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The certain costliness of' the undertaking, and the 
many difficulties attending it, appeared so formidable, 
that the ministers spent a whole day in discussing the 
question. The matter being undecided when the 
session closed, the Doctor repaired to his lodgings 
with a heavy heart. The Rev. B. Clough, who accom- 
panied him, afterwards testified that he shed tears as 
they walked along the street on reference being made 
to the opposition of some of his brethren to his 
cherished project. The next morning, when the Con- 
ference assembled, the Doctor was absent, and on 
calling at his lodgings, Mr. Clough was admitted to his 
chamber, and he perceived at once that his venerable 
friend had passed a night without repose. In fact, he 
intimated to his visitor that he had spent it in fervent 
prayer for India. 

When the Conference met again, the debate on the 
Indian Mission was resumed, and Dr. Coke being now 
in his place, at the proper time arose and told his 
brethren all that was in his heart, in an address so 
clear, and with an appeal so convincing, that every 
difficulty seemed to disappear. With tears in his eyes, 
he besought the Conference not to oppose an under- 
taking which he felt persuaded in his own mind was 
according to the will of God, and closed his speech 
with the geneifous statement that " if the Connexion 
could not furnish the means, he would gladly defray 
the expenses necessary to the outfit and commence- 
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inent of the work himself to the extent of six thousand 
pounds." ^ Awed by so splendid an example of 
devotion and generosity, his brethren in the Con- 
ference at once gave their consent, and Dr. Coke 
and six young ministers — ^namely, the Revs. William 
Ault, James Lynch, George Erskine, William M. 
Harvard, Thomas H. Squance, and Benjamin dough 
— were appointed to proceed on a Mission to 
India. 

From the moment that the Conference gave its 
sanction to the enterprise, Dr. Coke and his com- 
panions were busUy employed in preparing for their 
embarkation. On the zealous little Doctor himself 
devolved a large amount of care and responsibility 
connected with providing the necessary stores, engaging 
the passages, and other matters. As it was found 
impracticable for the whole of the Mission-party to sail 
in the same ship, passages were engaged for Dr. Coke, 
Mr. Clough, and Mr. and Mrs. Harvard on board the 
Cabalvay and for Messrs. Lynch, Erskine, and Squance, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Ault, in the Ladi/ MelviUe. It being 

* Dr. Coke inherited considerable private property, which was 
increased on the occasions of his first and second marriages. 
And it is a pleasing fact that he deyoted not only his time and 
strength to the great and important work to which his whole 
life was consecrated, but his money also, to an extent, it is 
beUeyed, which will never be fully known in this world. Freely 
he had received, and freely he gave, both for the support of the 
Gospel and to meet the necessities of suffering humanity. 
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war time, it was arranged for these vessels to sail in 
convoy, and the tiecessary preparations being com- 
pleted, Dr. Coke and his companions proceeded to 
Portsmouth in the month of December to join their 
respective ships. There they had to wait some time ; 
but they were not idle. Some very interesting reli- 
gious services were held during the period of their 
detention. Dr. Coke preached his last sermon in 
England in St. Peter's Chapel, Portsea, from his 
favourite text, << Ethiopia shall soon stretch out her 
hands unto God." And when the Mission-party were 
all together afterwards, he exclaimed with delight, 
** Here we all are before God, six Missionaries and two 
dear sisters, now embarked in the most glorious work 
in the world. Glory be ascribed to His blessed name, 
that He has given you to be my companions and 
assistants in carrying the Gospel to the poor Asiatics : 
and that He has not jsufifered parents, nor brothers, nor 
sisters, nor dearest friends to stop any of you from 
going with me to India." 

A signal having at length been given that the fleet 
was about to weigh anchor, the Doctor and his party 
met at Mr. Eeet*s, where they spent a short time in 
singing and prayer. Having thus commended them- 
selves and each other to God, they proceeded to 
embark on board their respective ships on the 80th of 
December. On the following morning, the last day in 
the year 1818, the beautiful panorama of the Isle of 
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Wight, and the grand sights which Portsmouth, with 
its towers and spires, its ramparts, and battle-ships in 
the harbour, presented in time of war, had vanished 
from their sight, and the fleet was on its way down 
the English Channel. When tolerably settled on 
board, and somewhat recovered from sea-sickness, the 
Missionaries commenced a course of study to prepare 
themselves more fully for their great work ; and they 
also held religious services on board their respective 
ships at stated periods, for their own benefit and that 
of their fellow-passengers. 

For some time all went well, but on the 10th of 
February, 1814, an event occurred which cast a gloom 
over the whole Mission-party. It was known that 
Mrs. Ault was ill, and that she had been unable to sit 
up ever since she came on board ; but on the morning 
of that day the Union Jack was seen flying half-mast 
high on board the Lady Melville, and it was soon 
announced by a signal that the dear sufferer had 
passed away to her eternal rest. The whole fleet 
joined in the token of mourning, and the same evening 
her remains were committed to the mighty deep, with 
a solemn religious service, in hope of a glorious resur- 
rection to eternal life. 

But this was only a prelude to a still heavier trial 
which awaited the Mission-party. Whilst several of 
the Missionaries had been sick and confined to their 
cabins, Dr. Coke was generally pretty well, active, 
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and cheerful, although some of the passengers on 
board the Cabalva thought that he had, for a few days, 
looked more pale than formerly. One night, after 
their usual devotional exercises, he retired to rest, 
slightly indisposed, accompanied by Mr. Clough, who 
was wont to see that his venerable friend had every- 
thing that was necessary. Before lying down, the 
Doctor requested to have some medicine brought him 
from the chest. This was done, and various little 
arrangements made for his comfort. Mr. Clough then 
requested permission to watch by his side all night, 
but the Doctor thanked him, and said that was not 
necessary, as he hoped he should be better in the 
morning. This was the last time his gentle voice 
was heard on earth. At half-past five o'clock next 
morning, the 3rd of May, the faithful attendant, as 
usual, stood at the Doctor's cabin door, and knocked. 
He listened in vain for the accustomed acknowledg- 
ment. At length, moving the latch, he noiselessly 
entered the room, and, petrified with surprise and 
awe, beheld the form of the venerable man of God 
stretched lifeless on the floor. His features wore a 
placid smile as if he had died without pain, perhaps in 
a fit of apoplexy. 

- The man hastened to communicate the discovery to 
Captain Birch, who, startled by the intelligence, sent, 
in the first place, for Mr. Clough, and made him 
acquainted with what had come to pass. Endeavour- 
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ing to master his own agitq.tion, Mr. Clongh proceeded 
to break the news to Mr. Harvard, and also by signal 
to the brethren on board the Lady Melville, which was 
sailing in company at no great distance. It would be 
in vain to attempt to describe the feelings of intense 
sorrow and anguish which this mysterious dispensa- 
tion of Divine Providence produced on the minds of 
those most immediately concerned. It is distressing 
even to dwell upon such a painful subject. It may be 
sufficient to say that, Captain Birch having expressed 
a decided opinion that it would not be prudent to 
attempt to preserve the remains of the dear departed 
servant of God till the ship reached her destined port, 
arrangements were at once made for the funeral at 
sea; and a coffin having been hastily made, in the 
evening, amid the sighs and tears of the Missionaries, 
the passengers and sailors, and with the usual solemn 
religious service, the body of Dr. Coke was committed 
to the mighty deep of the Indian Ocean, in latitude 
2° 29' south, and longitude 59° 29', but in *.* sure and 
certain hope of a glorious resurrection to eternal life," 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, in that day when the 
last trumpet shall sound, and the sea shall give up the 
dead that are therein. 

The mournful intelligence of the sudden death of Dr. 
Coke at sea on his passage to India was received in 
England, America, and other countries in a manner 
which may be better imagined than described. Tens 
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of thonsands to whom his labours and benevolence 
had been made a blessing mourned over his loss, and 
his memory, character, and career are deservedly held 
in grateful remembrance on both sides of the Atlantic. 
We would not presume to say that in his ministerial 
and personal character Dr. Coke was entirely faultless, 
or that he never erred in judgment, but we may fear- 
lessly assert that for purity of motive, burning zeal, 
large-hearted charity, disinterested labour, and un- 
daunted courage and perseverance in the cause of his 
Divine Master he has seldom been equalled, and 
perhaps never excelled. He was the prince of 
Missionaries, and on the monuments which were 
erected to his memory in Brecon Church and in 
City Eoad Chapel honourable testimony is borne to 
his many Christian excellencies by '^ the ministers 
and missionaries with whom he was united, as a 
record of their respectful gratitude for the disin- 
terested services, the eminent usefulness, and the 
long-tried and faithful attachment of their now 
glorified friend." 

Many of the friends and brethren of Dr. Coke re- 
gretted that his remains could not be preserved and 
conveyed to land for honourable interment; but the 
wide ocean appeared to be a fitting sepulchre for one 
who belonged to all countries, and the benefit of 
whose labours will continue through all time ; and the 
ceaseless murmur of its winds and waves day and 
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night seems a suitable requiem for one who was 
never weary in well-doing, and " who being dead, yet 
speaketh." 

" His grave has a voice, and I hear it proclaim, 

* Gk> forward till day chases night ; ' 
Till nations adore the unspeakable Name, 

And the world^s one wide ocean of light ; 
TiU oar God is enthroned on India's dark hills. 

And sheathes His all-conqnering sword ; 
TiU the desolate earth with His glory He fills. 

And all realms are the realms of the Lord/' 



CHAPTER Vn. 

MISSIONS IN INDIA AND CHINA. 

T AM sore you would like to know how the first 
J- Wesleyan Missioaaries appointed to India got on 
after they had loat their devoted leader, as related in 
the last chapter. Let us, therefore, follow them 
through: the remaining portion of their eventful 
voyage. You may imagine how sorrowful they felt 
when the sails of their noble ships were once more 
stretched to the breeze after they had consigned the 
remains of Dr. Coke to their grave in the Pacific 
Ocean. But the Missionaries were men of faith and 
courage ; and they knew that the great Head of the 
Church, in whose service they were engaged, still 
lived, and would live for ever. They, therefore, 
endeavoured to consecrate themselves afresh to 
Him, and went forward in His name, and in His 
strength, trusting in His never-failing promise, '* Lo, 
I am with you always, even unto the end of the 
world." 

Nor were these men of God disappointed in thus 
rel3dng implicitly on the protection and guidance of 
Divine Providence. On the 21st of May both ships 
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arrived at Bombay, and as soon as they cast anchor, 
Messrs. Harvard and Clongh, who had sailed in the 
Cabalva with the late lamented Dr. Coke, went on 
board the Lady Melville to consult with the other 
Missionaries as to the steps it would be necessary to 
take in their peculiar position. It was now discovered 
that Dr. Coke had left no letters or papers authorising 
anyone to draw money or transact any business on his 
account or that of the Society in whose service he was 
engaged. The Missionaries consequently felt the fall 
extent of their difficulty, and with heavy hearts fell 
upon their knees to ask for the guidance and direction 
of their heavenly Father, and you will see how He 
prepared their way before them. Captain Birch, 
whose kindness to the young Missionaries in their 
trouble had been constant and unwavering, kindly 
offered to represent their case to Thomas Money, Esq., 
an English merchant in Bombay, to whom Dr. Coke 
had a letter of introduction, which was found among 
I his papers. Such was the effect of this representation 
that, when Mr. Harvard, at the request of his brethren, 
went on shore to wait on the merchant and to hand 
him the letter, Mr. Money generously offered to 
advance them any money they might require for their 
immediate use, till they could arrange with the Mis- 
sionary Committee in London for the supply of their 
future wants. I have heard Mr. Harvard say, many 
years afterwards, with much pleasantry, that when he 
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first heard Mr, Money's name mentioned, and especially 
when he saw his benevolent countenance on that 
eventful morning when he first called upon him, 
he felt persuaded that he and his brethren would 
not be allowed to suffer in a strange land for want 
of cash. 

After spending about a month in Bombay, the Mis* 
sionaries embarked for Ceylon, the place of their 
destination, on the 20th of June ; with the exception 
of Mr. and Mrs. Harvard, who remained some time 
longer on account of family circumstances. On reach- 
ing Point de Galle, after a pleasant passage of nine 
days, the brethren met with a most cordial reception 
from Lord and Lady Molesworth, his excellency 
General Brownrigg, the Governor, and other kind 
friends whom they had never seen before, but who 
took a lively interest in them and their work, in con- 
sequence of letters which {hey had received from Mr. 
Money and others in Bombay, so that they were un- 
expectedly welcomed to the country by persons of 
station and influence, who were in a position to render 
them essential service. 

But thankful as the Missionaries were for the friend- 
ship and hospitality of such distinguished personages, 
for the Government House being placed at their dis- 
posal as a temporary residence, and for the use of the 
church at Galle in which to preach on the first Sabbath 
after their arrival in Ceylon, they would not have 

F 2 
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been satisfied 'without stiitable openings for the com- 
mencement of their proper Missionary work among 
the natives. It was not long, however, before their 
highest wishes were gratified. The Government 
authorities named several places in the island where 
ministers of the Gospel were mnch required, as well 
as schools for the training of native children. It was 
also intimated that in aid of the educational depart- 
ment of the work financial grants*would be willingly 
made from Government funds. Thus wonderfully 
did God, in His providence, dispose the hearts of 
those who had it in their power to help the Mis- 
sionaries in the commencement of the work in India, 
when they had been bereaved of their father and 
friend by the sudden and unexpected death of Dr. 
Coke. 

I am not going to weary you, or to try your 
patience by a minute account of the various measures 
which were adopted in laying the foundation of that 
great and glorious work which has been ever since 
carried on in Ceylon and Continental India by the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society. Suffice it to say, that 
arrangements were at once made for commencing 
stations at Colombo, Galle, and Matura in the south of 
the island, among a population speaking the Singhalese 
language, and in Jaffna, and Batticaloa, in the north, 
where the Tamil tongue was in common use. The 
Missionaries had to study hard to learn these dif- s 
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£cult languages as well as those of the Porkigaese 
and Dutch, which had been generally spoken by 
the lower classes of natives and half-castes ever 
since the island was governed by those nations re- 
spectively. 

The labonr which henceforth devolved upon the 
Missionaries in connection with studying, preachings 
teaching, and translating the Scriptures, and other 
good books into the native languages of the people, 
was very arduous in a sultry climate like that of 
India ; but the Lord mercifully supported them, and 
crowned their efforts with His blessing. With the 
exception of the Bev. William Ault, who soon sickened 
and died at Batticaloa, the Missionaries were spared 
to labour for several years with credit to themselves 
and great advantage to the people. Poor Mr. Ault 
had lost his beloved wife by death on board the ship 
on his passage out, and never seemed able to look up 
afterwards. He, nevertheless, commenced his labours 
with much zeal and earnestness, but in the midst of 
his happy toil, he was smitten with fever, and on the 
1st of April, 1815, the Master called him to join his 
dear partner in the ** better land.*' He was the first 
of a considerable number of Wesleyan Missionaries 
who have fallen a sacrifice to the climate of India ; 
but it is a true saying, that ** God buries His work- 
men, and still carries on His work." 

As the work of the Mission expanded in Ceyloui 
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from year to year, additional labourers were sent ont 
from England to strengthen the hands of those who 
had made snch a noble beginning. New stations were 
also commenced at Randy, Negombo, Morotto, 
Pantnra, Caltnra, Point Pedro, Trincomalee, and other 
places, where chapels were built, the Gospel was 
faithfully preached to all classes, and Christian schools 
were established for the religious and secular instruc- 
tion of the rising generation. Nor did the Mission- 
aries labour in vain, or spend their strength for 
nought. Dark and benighted as were the natives, and 
wedded, as they were, to their idols of gold and 
silver, of wood and stone ; the gospel of Christ found 
its way to the hearts of several who were brought to 
a saving knowledge of the truth, and a goodly number 
of children were trained in the fear of the Lord, and 
taught to read His blessed Word, which was '' able to 
make them wise unto salvation by faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ.** 

In the year 1817, the Wesleyan Missionary Society 
extended its labours to Continental India, by com- 
mencing its first station at Madras, the capital of the 
British possessions on the east side of the peninsuU 
of Hindustan. The city stands on the margin of the 
Bay of 3engal, and' is of "vast extent, stretching along 
the shore to a distance of nine miles, and between 
three and four miles inland. The great centre of popu- 
lation in this large area is known as Black Town, 
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which is separated from Fort St. George by a broad 
and open esplanade. The Bev. James Lynch, one of 
Dr. Coke's companions, was the first Missionary ap- 
pointed to Madras; and, with the blessing of God 
upon his persevering efforts, he succeeded in winning 
many souls to Christ, building a beautiful chapel, 
gathering a large congregation, and in laying the 
foundation of a work which has continued to prosper 
from that day to this. 

At Boyapettah, a populous district about four miles 
from Black Town, where the Wesleyan Mission con- 
centrates its principal labours, important and flourishing 
schools have been established for the religious and 
secular education of Hindu children and youths of 
both sexes. Formerly it was considered foolish and 

* 

extravagant to attempt to educate Hindu girls; but 
native prejudice has, at length, so far given way, that 
thousands are now under instruction at our respective 
institutions. I wish you could just take a peep into 
the girls' school at Boyapettah. You would find the 
scholars consisting chiefly of the children of parents 
in humble circumstances, for the caste prejudices of 
the Hindus make it impossible to secure as pupils in 
such an establishment the daughters of the higher 
classes. They are, nevertheless, bright and intelligent 
in their appearance^ notwithstanding their bronze com- 
plexions, and other peculiarities. A few of the girls 
have Protestant Christian parents, several are of 
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Boman Catholic origin; but the majority have been 
rescued from heathen homes. In the school all are 
treated with equal consideration iand kindness. They 
are taught to read and write Tamil with fluency ; they 
become familiar with the elementary rules of arith- 
metic, so as to be able to keep bazaar accounts ; they 
gain some knowledge of geography; and those who 
have been longest in the school can read an easy 
English book, and converse in that language on 
familiar subjects. All are instructed in the Conference 
Catechisms, and know the leading events of Scripture 
history, whilst singing is a favourite exercise. The 
elder girls are drafted in rotation for duty in the 
kitchen, and thus become acquainted with practical 
household work, as well as with the use of the 
needle, in which they greatly excel. But what is 
more pleasing still, every year a few of the pupils 
are brought under religious influences, and re- 
ceived into the Church by baptism, and at least 
twelve or fifteen of these girls are members of the 
Society. 

Nor is the boys* school at the same place less\ in- 
teresting. On entering this establishment, we see 
standing, in orderly groups, nearly three hundred 
intelligent youths, perhaps a dozen wear English 
dresses, a few the coloured loose silk drawers of the 
Mohammedans, but the great majority, the white 
tunic of the Hindu; all, except the English lads, leave 
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their slippers at the entrance of the building, but wear 
their turbans. Going to his desk in the centre of the 
hall, the Missionary kneels, and asks the Divine 
blessing on the labours of the day. The first lesson 
is from the Holy Scriptures, taught in every class by 
a Christian teacher ; and many pleasing instances 
have occurred in which heathen youths have been 
convinced and converted by means of the truths 
brought home to their hearts and consciences in the 
course of these exercises. English literature is pro- 
bably the next subject of study, when the works of 
Ooldsmith, Macaulay, or De Quincey, are familiarly 
used as text-books. Then follow lessons in the his- 
tories of England and India, in geography, astronomy, 
or chemistry. These studies may not appear directly 
religious, but they are very attractive to Indian 
youths, and tend to enlighten their minds and to sap 
the foundation of those long cherished and time- 
honoured systems of idolatry and superstition in 
which the people have so long been enthralled. 

If our space permitted we might pass under review 
many other stations in India where beautiful chapels 
have been built, schools established, and native Chris- 
tian churches organised. In the course of time the 
good work ^extended from Madras to Negapatam, 
Manaargoody, Trichinopoly, and other places — the 
names of which may be hard to pronounce, but with 
which you will often meet in reading the Juvenile Mis- 
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sionary Offenruj^ and other books published specially 
for your instruction. In 1820 a Wesleyan Mission 
was established at Bangalore, an important centre of 
population about two hundred miles firom Madras, 
where the Gospel has long been faithfully preached 
in the Canarese, Tamil, and English languages, and 
'where large schools have been established and a print- 
ing-press set up to print the Scriptures and other 
good books in the native tongues of the different 
tribes. Stations have also been formed at Mysore, 
Seringapatam, Goobee, Ooonghul, and other places, 
with great advantage to the dark-benighted heathens 
who reside there. More recently a beautiful new 
chapel and ISdission-house have been built in Calcutta; 
and in every part of the country the good work is in 
a prosperous and promising state. In connection with 
the respective Wesleyan Mission stations in India 
there are now seventeen Missionariesy most of whom 
are converted natives who have been called to the 
ministry, two thousand one hundred church members, 
and eight thousand scholars in the Mission-schools. 
So you see that, although Dr. Coke was so my- 
steriously removed by death, the Lord still carried 
on His work among the Hindus. 

China is a country, in many respeqts, similar to 
India, and for several years the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society was anxious to establish a Mission there for 
the benefit of the teeming millions of idolaters who 
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are still sitting in darkness and in the shadow of 
death, but were prevented by the want of men and 
means. In 1850» however, Mr. George Fiercy, a 
zealous Methodist, being deeply convinced that it was 
his duty to do so, went out to Hong Kong at his own 
expense, and began labooring, as he had opportxmity, 
for the good of the people. When he had made a 
good beginning, he offered his services to the Wesleyan 
Committee in London ; and the whole affair appearing 
so providential, they were accepted, and he hence- 
forth became an accredited agent of the Society. As 
the work expanded, other Missionaries were sent out 
to the assistance of Mr. Piercy; and stations were 
established, chapels built, and schools and societies 
organised in Canton, Wuchang, and other places, 
which promise great good to the poor deluded Chinese. 
A Medical Mission has also been established with the 
most favourable results. Thus attention is paid to the 
welfare of the people's bodies as well as to their 
souls ; and, under the influence of the kindness and 
sympathy which are shown for their temporal wel- 
fare, the minds of the natives are found better pre- 
pared for those instructions which, by the blessing 
of God, frequently result in their conversion. We 
have now in China eleven MissionurieSf seven Catechists, 
eighty -Jive church members, and three hundred scholars 
in the Mission schools. Small as this beginning may 
appear, we believe it to be the commencement of a 
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great and glorious work, which will issue in still 
greater good if British Christians, who are so highly 
favouredi do their duty to the poor heathen. 

** Shall we, whose souIb are lighted 

With wisdom from on high — 
Shall we, to men benighted, 

The lamp of life deny f 
Salvation I Oh, Salvation ! 

The joyful soimd proclaim ; 
*Till eaoh remotest nation 

Has learnt Messiah's name.'* 



CHAPTER Vm. 

MISSIONS IN AMERICA AND THE WEST INDIES. 

TTTAYING briefly traced the progress and results of 
-*^-"- the Missionary enterprise, as conducted by the 
Wesleyan Society in India and China, after Dr. Coke had 
been called to rest from his labonrs, let us now turn to 
Amebiga and the West Indies, and see how the good 
work succeeded there when it was no longer favoured 
with the frequent visits and general supervision of its 
honoured founder. Before Dr. Coke took his final 
departure from the United States, Methodism had taken 
deep root, and had extended its influence all over 
the country ; and the number of ministers and church 
members had been greatly increased. When the 
mournful tidings of the Doctor's sudden death reached 
the people on the other side of the Atlantic, it pro- 
duced an impression more easily to be imagined than 
described. But the spirit of the departing Elijah 
seemed to descend upon the young Elishas who went 
forth in the true spirit of their Master, preaching 
everywhere from the fulness of their hearts a present, 
free, and full salvation. Nor did they labour in vain, 
or spend their strength for nought. The rapid pro- 
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gress of the work of God was on a scale snch as has' 
scarcely heen witnessed since the days of the apostles. 
The Methodist Episcopal Chnrch, of which Dr. Coke 
was the first bishop or general Superintendent, has now 
become the largest and most influential religious com- 
munity on the American continent, numbering about 
fifteen thousand ministers, three million church m£mhers, 
and eight million adherents. In view of such results, 
after little more than a hundred years since the com- 
mencement of the work, we may well exclaim, " What 
hath God wrought I ** 

Whilst the Gospel of .our Lord Jesus Christ under 
the name of Methodism was winning such triumphs in 
the United States of America, it found its way into 
Canada, a part of the great continent which remained 
attached to the British crown after the States had de- 
clared their independence. The first Methodist sermon 
was preached in Quebec, in 1780, by a local preacher 
named Tuffy, who had just arrived from England in 
connection with the commissariat of the 44th Regi- 
ment. Another military man. Major George Neal, was 
the honoured instrument of planting the standard of 
the cross higher up the country in the Niagara district. 
These zealous servants of God were afterwards joined 
or succeeded by preachers and Missionaries from the 
United States and &om England ; and a work of God 
was commenced which, for the rapidity of its progress 
and the extent to which it has spread, has exceeded 
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the most sanguine expectations of its warmest friends 
and most liberal patrons. Beautiful chapels have been 
built in Quebec, Mcmtreal, Kingston, Toronto, and 
other important cities and towns, and in almost every 
village and hamlet throughout the country. The 
Gospel has been faithfully preached by Wesleyan 
Missionaries, not only to the scattered settlers in their 
various and distant habitations, but also to the poor 
neglected Indians in the backwoods, and far away in 
the north-western regions of British Columbia and 
the Hudson's Bay Territory. From all these fields of 
labour, and from among people of different classes, a 
glorious harvest of precious souls has been gathered 
into the gamer of the Lord, and there are now in 
connection with the Methodist Canadian Conference 
about 9ix hundred ministers and fifty-eujht thousand 
church members, with a still larger number of adherents 
who are favoured with a faithful Gospel ministry. 

The British American provinces of Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick were also favoured with the zealous 
labours of Wesleyan Missionaries at an early period. 
Prom the very commencement of Dr. Coke's remark- 
able Missionary career, he manifested the most laudable 
zeal for the best interests of these spiritually destitute 
portions of the British Empire. It was when he 
had embarked with a supply of Missionaries for Nova 
Scotia that the good Doctor and his companions were 
driven by a storm to the West Indies; but other 
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labourers were afterwards appointed, and the Mission 
was established on a firm foundation. The writer has 
before him a considerable quantity of unappropriated 
manuscripts in reference to the early history of this 
and other Missions of the Society. From these we 
may select an original and unpublished letter or two, 
written by Dr. Coke to Mr. E. Barry, one of the 
earliest settlers, which will show the care and solici- 
tude of the Father of our Missions for these impor- 
tant stations.. The first reads as follows : — 

** Southampton, Jannary 26th, 1786. 

" Deab Bbotheb, — In looking over my papers, I found your 
letter to Mr. Wesley, dated June 29th. Whether he gave it 
to me to read or to answer, I cannot say ; however, as I have 
a few leisure minutes, I will take the liberty of writing a few 
lines to you. I have very flattering hopes that the time is 
drawing near when God will very largely pour out His Spirit 
on Nova Scotia. It always grieves me that you have so few 
preachers in your province. About the latter end of next 
September or the beginning of October, I hope, God willing, 
to be with you to bring one or two preachers along with me 
to station among you. 

" I have very little time to write to my friends by letter. 
However, it is one great privilege of the children of God that 
they can hold sweet communion together, in Spirit at least, 
when their bodies are far apart. And it is reviving indeed to 
consider that the day will soon arrive when we shall be united 
in the closest spiritual union with our dear Lord and each 
other, and see each other's face to all eternity. What a com- 
fort it is that the true lovers of the Lord Jesus are all one 
body under one Head. Oceans are nothing to God, and they 
should be nothing to His people, in respect to the love they 
bear to each other. I shf^ always be glad to hear how the 
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work goes on in your proyinoe. If you write to me, direct to 
me at the Eev. Mr. Wesley's New Chapel, City Boad, London ; 
and do not forget in your prayers. 

Your affectionate brother, 

<* Thomas Coeb. 

" P.S. — If you see Mr. Garrettson, or Mr. Cromwell, or Mr. 
Black, give my affectionate love to any or all of them. Tell 
them to write to me. I have written to Mr. Asbury to desire' 
him to send you another minister or preacher from the States. 

"T. C." 

Bnt I must refrain from further extracts as the 
space allotted to this little volame is fast diminishing. 
It may suffice to say that when Dr. Coke's intended 
visit to Nova Scotia and the supply of Missionaries 
which he was taking with him were so mysteriously 
prevented, other labourers were sent from the United 
States and from England, and the good work extended 
throughout the length and breadth of both provinces, 
and ultimately to Prince Edward's Island, Newfound- 
land, and Bermuda, commodious Wesleyan chapels 
being erected in all the towns and villages and in 
most of the rural districts. The respective Wesleyan 
Mission- stations in North-eastern British America were 
ultimately formed into a separate Conference, and so 
greatly has the work prospered that there are now in 
connection with it one hundred and thirty-two ministerSy 
sixteen thousand church members, and about fifteen 
thousand scJwlars in the Sabbath and day-schools. 

Nor was the progress of the Wesleyan Mission in 
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the West {ndies less remarkable after Dr. Coke was 
obliged to discontinne his visits to the islands. Many 
difficulties had to l)e encountered in connection with 
negro slavery, the influence of prejudice, the trying 
character of the climate, and other adverse circum- 
stances, in addition to the common obstacles arising 
from the depravity of the human heart. But all these 
were made to give way before the indomitable per- 
severance of the Missionaries, and the controlling and 
subduing power of the Gospel. By the good provi- 
dence of God, the glorious event of the emancipation 
of the poor slaves was at length brought about as the 
result of the labours of the Missionaries and the 
co-operation and influence of Christian friends in Eng- 
land. After a long and dreary process of preparation 
and transition, this grand object was consummated on 
the 1st of August, 1888, a day never to be forgotten 
in the annals of the West Indies. Some people, not 
very friendly to the negro race, predicted that if the 
slaves were once made free they would not work, but 
probably rise in rebellion against their employers. 
Bqt the very reverse of this was proved to be the fact, 
when the long-expected event occurred. On most of 
the Mission stations religious services were held on 
the previous evening, and continued till midnight, after 
the style of the watchnigbt service at the close of the 
year. The chapels, some of which will contain two 
thousand people, were crowded to excess, and when 
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the clock struck twelve, which was the death-knell 
of slavery throughout the British Empire, the people 
were found upon their knees before God, to receive 
the boon of freedom as from heaven. After a short 
pause for silent prayer, which was Interrupted by 
many sobs, and sighs, and tears of joy, the congregated 
thousands rose to their feet and sung as they had 
never sung before, ** Praise God from whom all bless- 
ings flow." Then were seen husbands and wives, 
parents and children, friends and relatives, embracing 
each other and rejoicing exceedingly that they had 
lived to see the day of freedom come. 

The Gospel now extended its influence in the 
islands and colonies of the West Indies more rapidly 
than ever, every hindrance to the attendance of the 
people on the means of grace and to the education of 
the rising generation being entirely removed. In the 
Jamaica, Bahama, Antigua, St. Vincent's, and Demerara 
districts the work of the Lord greatly prospered, new 
chapels were built, or enlarged, in various pkces, 
schools established for the training of the rising gene- 
ration, and thousands of people were gathered into the 
Church of Christ. The heart of good Dr. Coke would 
have been delighted beyond measure had he lived to 
see the rapid and vast extension of the work of which 
he and others laid the foundation with so much toil, 
anxiety, and care, for we believe it has scarcely 
a parallel in the history of the Christian Church. 

g2 
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In connection with the Mission- work in the West 
Indies, I spent fourteen happy years, on which I look 
hack with sincere gratitude to God for the numerous 
manifestations of His providence and grace which I 
was favoured to witness, and I rejoice to know that we 
have now in .connection with our respective stations 
there eighty-Jive Missionaries, forty-one thousand six 
hundred church members, and twenty thousand scholars 
in the Mission schools. As the people are now all free, 
we may expect still greater prosperity in time to 
come. Let us never forget to praise God for His 
goodness in providence and grace to the once enslaved 
hut now liberated sable sons and daughters of Ham. 

** Sotind the loud timbrel o'er Egypt's dark sea ! 
Jehovah hath triumph'd, His people are free I 
Sing ; for the pride of the tyrant is broken, 

His chariots, his horsemen, all splendid and brave ; 
How vain was their boasting I the Lord hath but spoken, 

And chariots and horsemen are sunk in the wave. 
Sound the loud timbrel o'er Egypt's dark sea ! 
Jehovah hath triumph'd. His people are free ! " 



CHAPTER IX. 

MISSIONS IN AFRICA. . 

FROM the very commencement of his Missionary 
caxeer, Africa had a warm place in Dr. Coke's 
loving heart. He was just the man to sympathise 
with the down-trodden and oppressed ; and no sooner 
did he hecome acquainted with the sufiferings of the 
poor negroes in the West Indies, the land of their 
exile,, and in Africa, the home from which they were 
dragged away hy hundreds and thousands to satisfy 
the cupidity of the merciless slave-dealers, than he 
exerted himself to the utmost to ameliorate their 
condition. 

As early as the year 1796, Dr. Coke devised a 
scheme for the civilisation of the Foolas, an interest- 
ing tribe of natives in the neighbourhood of Sierra 
Leone, on the western coast of Africa ; but at that 
early period the philosophy of Missions was not well 
understood, and the good Doctor seems to have made 
a mistake in the means which he employed to carry 
out his benevolent project. The persons engaged and 
sent out on this important Mission were a company 
of mechanics, with a surgeon at their head, who were 
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intended to teach the wandering Foolas the arts of 
civilised life. On arriving in the colony, they became 
discontented, and were soon dispersed. Some died of 
fever, others absconded, and the rest returned home, 
without having ever reached the scene of their in- 
tended labours in the interior ; and thus an undertaking 
which originated in motives of the purest benevolence 
failed of its object through error of judgment, lack of 
the true religious element, and untoward circumstances 
which occurred to thwart the enterprise. 

In 1811, a Wesleyan Mission was organised for 
Western Africa on proper evangelical principles. In 
response to an earnest application addressed to Dr. 
Coke by a few Methodist settlers from Nova Scotia, 
the Eev. George Warren and three school teachers 
were sent out to Sierra Leone for the purpose of 
preaching the Gospel and of training the rising gene- 
ration in the way they should go. They commenced 
their labours with a cheering prospect of success ; and 
although Mr. Warren soon sickened and died, as did 
many others sent out in after years to the respective 
stations on this pestilential coast, still the Lord carried 
on His work, and in a short time a large nimiber of 
poor Africans were converted to the faith of the 
Gospel and gathered into the fold of Christ. The 
people among whom the Missionaries laboured were 
chiefly liberated Africans rescued from slave ships by 
British cruisers, and located at Sierra Leone on lands 
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set apart for their use by Govemment. The troubles 
through which they had passed, in being dragged from 
their native homes and treated with savage cruelty, 
followed by the kindness they received at the hands 
of .the English, appeared to have so far humbled and 
subdued their minds, that they embraced the Gospel 
more readily than they would, perhaps, otherwise have 
done, as it was to them indeed the ** good news " of 
salvation. 

In the course of time the work was extended from 
Freetown, the capital, where it was first commenced, 
to Gloucester, Regent, Wellington, Kissy, York, and 
other villages among the mountains and in different 
parts of the colony. In most of these places, chapels, 
however rude, were erected and schools established. 
Multitudes of people were, moi'eover, savingly con- 
verted to God and united in Church fellowship. Many 
of the converts were called to preach the Gospel to 
their fellow-countrymen ; and so remarkable was the 
prosperity that attended the Mission from the very 
first, that there are now about Jive thousand converted 
Africans in connection with the respective Wesleyan 
Mission stations in Sierra Leone. 

The next Wesleyan Mission-station commenced on 
the western coast of Africa was on the Island of St. 
Mary in the mouth of the Eiver Gambia. Here the 
Bev. Messrs. Morgan and Baker began their labours 
f^nong the Jolloffs and Mandingoes in the year 1821, 
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and were soon favoured to see a few hopefdl converts 
gathered into the fold of Christ. When the good 
work had become^ well-estahlished at St. Mary's, a 
substantial stone Mission-house and chapel were built, 
schools for boys and girls were organised, and the 
machinery of a first-class station was put in motion 
with great advantage to the population, who, at that 
time, had no other means of religious instruction. 

It is almost impossible to convey to the mind of the 
youthful reader by mere writing, without good en- 
gravings, a correct idea of the scenery of the country, 
the habits of the people, and the moral degradation in 
which the natives are involved before they receive the 
Gospel. And even the best descriptions that can be 
given in a book, with the aid of all the appliances that 
can be brought to bear upon it, come far short of doing 
justice to the subject. You should see the land in 
which they live, and " the heathen in their blind- 
ness," fully to realise their condition and to be able to 
sympathise with them fully in their wretchedness and 
misery. I say this because I have proved by experi- 
ence its truthfulness. I have spent the best part of 
my life in Missionary labours in this and other foreign 
lands, and to the day of my death I shall feel deeply 
for the poor heathen and labour to the utmost of my 
power to send the light of the Gospel to the ends of 
the earth. Perhaps a few brief observations in refer- 
ence to what I witnessed may be interesting. 
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St. Mary's, on the river Gambia, was my first 
Mission station on the western coast of Africa, more 
than forty years ago ; and, although I have seen and 
suffered much since, I have not forgotten the feelings 
and impressions with which I entered upon the work, 
or the strange scenes by which I and my dear wife 
were surrounded in that dark, benighted land. For a 
long time I was the only minister of Christ of any 
denomination in a country extending a distance of six 
hundred miles' along the coast, and she was the only 
European female ; and at that time Western Africa 
was proverbial for its unhealthy climate. The Mission- 
ary and his wife, our predecessors, had both been cut 
down by fever, and had left behind a little orphan boy, 
who was taken to the Mission-house in London by his 
African nurse, and the sight of him first inspired me 
with an earnest desire to volunteer my services and 
to take the place of his departed father. We also 
had many attacks of fever during our residence there, 
and were often brought near to the gates of death; 
but God, in His mercy, raised us up again, and He has, 
by His kind providence, spared us even to the present 
time, after labouring many years in other lands. 

But the most interesting part of Mission-work is 
that which relates to heathen countries, where the 
name of Christ has never before been heard, and 
where the people have never before seen the face of a 
Christian Missionary, or beheld that Book which alone 
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reveals the mercy of God to man. I had not been in 
Western Africa many months before I felt a strong 
desire to go forward and attempt to plant the standard 
of the Cross in the far distant interior of the country. 
This idea was sufficiently wild and extravagant per- 
haps, single-handed as I was; had it not been for the 
circumstance that two young men, native converts, 
had become so far instructed as to be able to assist my 
dear wife in the Mission schools and to conduct the 
religious services in my absence, having for some time 
acted as exhorters or native preachers. I therefore 
commenced my first voyage up the mighty Gafaibia, a 
river about three miles wide at St. Mary's, and which 
varies from three miles to one in width to a distance of 
three or four hundred miles up its serpentine course 
into the interior, forming one of those grand highways 
into the heart of Africa which God, in His pro^ddence, 
seems to have prepared on purpose to facilitate the 
spread of His blessed Gospel among the teeming 
millions of benighted Africans who dwell there. 

I wish I had time and space to give you a minute 
description of what I saw and experienced while 
travelling in the interior of Africa. I should have to 
tell you of many strange scenes : the appearance 
almost every day of large crocodiles as we ascended 
the river, the snorting of the hippopotami and ele- 
phants with which the country abounds, and the roar- 
ing of the lions on the mountains on either hand, and 
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of the snrprise of the people at many towns and 
villages where I called to tell them the good news, 
many of the people having never seen a white man 
before. After having travelled abont three hundred 
miles in small vessels or canoes, which occupied a 
week or ten days, I came to Macarthy's Island, where 
I commenced a new Mission station, which I visited 
afterwards repeatedly with much pleasure. Thus was 
the foundation laid of a work which has continued to 
prosper from that day to this ; and it is a pleasing fact 
that there are now nearly two hundred converted 
natives united in Church fellowship at Macarthy's 
Island, and more than twice as many at the larger 
station at St. Mary's. At length two devoted Mission- 
aries and their wives arrived from England, one to 
take charge of each station, and we took our depar- 
ture to enter on other scenes of labour, truly thankful 
to God for His preserving goodness and for any good 
which had been effected by our humble labours. 

In 1835 a new station was commenced lower down 
the coast at Cape Coast Castle, which for real interest 
has equalled, if not surpassed, most of our other 
stations in Western Africa. Here, as at Sierra Leone 
and the Gambia, many Missionaries and Mission- 
aries* wives have fallen a sacrifice to the climate ; 
but others have nobly come forward to take their 
places, and the good work has been carried on with 
the most cheering results. Chapels have been built, 
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schools organised, and societies formed — ^not only at 
Cape Coast Town, bat also at Elmina, Atiamaba, 
Akrah, Lagos, Abbeokuta, and even at Kmnasi, the 
blood-stained capital of Ashanti. At these and other 
Wesleyan Mission-stations in Western Africa there are 
now twenty-four Missionaries employed, several of 
whom are native Africans, themselves the froit of 
Missionary labour. They have about eight thousand 
church members under their care ; and there are four 
thousand scholars receiving instruction in the Mission 
schools. So greatly has the good work prospered on 
the Western Coast of Africa, notwithstanding the 
difficulties with which the Missionaries have had to 
contend. 

In the year 1814 the Wesleyan Missionary Society 
commenced its labours in Southern Africa, by the 
appointment of the Eev. John McKenny to the Cape 
of Good Hope. But such was the prejudice which, 
then prevailed with regard to the religious instruction 
of the slave population, that he was not allowed to 
preach or to hold public services in Cape Town. In 
the following year the Eev. Barnabas and Mrs. Shaw 
were sent to the Cape, and as difficulties still stood in 
their way, they procured a waggon and oxen^and 
started off for the interior. When they had travelled 
about a hundred miles, strange to say, they met an 
African chief and a party of men going to the Cape 
to seek a teacher. Mr. Shaw at once consented to 
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become their Missionary^ and they conducted him to 
their mountain home at Khamiesberg, four hundred 
miles from Cape Town, where the first Wesleyan 
Mission - station in South Africa was established, 
which has continued to prosper up to the present 
time. Other stations were afterwards commenced . in 
Great Namaqualand over the Orange Biver, and ult - 
mately in Cape Town, Rondebosch, Wynberg, Simon's 
Town, Somerset West, Bobertson, and other places, as 
religious liberty prevailed in the colony. At all these 
stations in the Western Province commodious chapels 
have been built, schools established, societies formed, 
and congregations gathered, both from among the 
English settlers and the native tribes, who listen to 
the word preached with devout attention. Nor has 
the blessing of God been withheld from the means 
employed for the good of the people. A goodly 
number of converts of different grades of complexion, 
language, and condition, who could testify by experi- 
ence to God's saving power and mercy in Christ 
Jesus, have from time to time been united in church 
fellowship. 

In 1820 the good work was extended to the eastern 
province of the Cape Colony. The Mission was com- 
menced by the Rev. William Shaw among the English 
settlers, with a party of whom he first went out, and 
commodious chapels were built at Graham's Town, 
Port Elizabeth,, Bathurst, Salem, and many other 
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colonial towns and villages. Before long the Gospel 
was carried to the Hottentots, Kaffirs, and Fingoes, 
and promising stations were formed in various places 
in Eaffirland, Natal, and the Bechnana country, and a 
glorious harvest was gathered from among the various 
scattered trihes of South Africa, to the honour and 
glory of God, so that we have now connected with the 
respective Districts into which Southern Africa is 
divided, seventy Missionaries, about twelve thousand 
church members, and thirteen thousand scholars in the 
Mission schools. How delighted Would Dr. Coke 
have been had he lived to see the abolition of slavery 
and the rapid and extensive spread of the Gospel 
among the poor negroes and others in the West 
Indies and in Africa, as we have seen them ! 

The writer was favoured to spend ten happy years 
also in Missionary labour in Southern Africa, as the 
General Superintendent of the Cape of Good Hope 
District, and it would have been very pleasant for him, 
had space permitted, to conduct the youthful reader 
through some of the interesting scenes which he wit- 
nessed. We should then have had to travel in an 
ox- waggon, and to traverse the desert wilds to visit 
the distant stations in Little and Great Namaqualand. 
We should have to cross the great Orange River, and if 
that were in a state of flood, as is often the case, the 
waggon would be taken to pieces, and the wheels, and 
boxes, and trunks would be packed on a raft made of 
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drift wood, and floated over a distance of five hundred 
yards by native swimmers. The oxen must then swim 
over, and we must get upon the raft, and if we get 
safe over, we must put the waggon together again, pack 
all our things in, and proceed on our weary journey, 
every day lighting .a fire to boil the kettle and cook 
our food, sleeping at night in the waggon or under a 
bush, as the case might be. Perhaps you think 
you would enjoy this as a pic-nic on a grand scale ; 
but I hope you would feel more interested with the 
schools which we should have to visit and the large 
congregations of converted Hottentots who have been 
gathered into the fold of Christ, and lively religious 
meetings around the evening camp i&re, of which we 
have a very pleasant recollection. But we must close 
this chapter on Africa by expressing a hope that you 
will henceforth feel a deeper interest in the evangelisa- 
tion of that important part of the world, and use 
your utmost efforts to help forward the work till every 
wandering tribe shall be brought to a saving know- 
ledge of the truth. 

** Salvation ! oh, salvation ! 
The joyful sound proclaim, 
Till each remotest nation 
Has learn Messiah's name." 



CHAPTER X. 

MISSIONS IN AUSTRALASIA, 

THE nltimate progress and extension of Wesleyan 
Missions were not confined to the countries and 
peoples in which Dr. Coke, their original father and 
founder, felt such a deep and lively interest. They 
appeared from the beginning destined to encircle the 
globe, and within two years of the Doctor's lamented 
death, arrangements were made for the commencement 
of the work in New South Wales, which was then a 
mere convict settlement in the southern world. The 
Bev. Samuel Leigh was the first Missionary appointed 
to that distant but interesting sphere of labour. He 
arrived at Sydney on the 28th of February, 1815, and 
entered upon his work in the spirit of his Divine 
Master. The labours of Mr. Leigh, and those of the 
Missionaries who joined or succeeded him in Austbalia, 
were confined chiefly to the convicts and free European 
settlers, to whom they were made a great blessing, for 
at that time they were in a fearful state of spiritual 
destitution. Attempts to evangelise the rude and 
savage nations were repeatedly made, but they were 
attended with very little success, owing chiefly to their 
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wandenng and warlike habits. Bat as population 
flowed into the country, both before and after the dis- 
covery of gold, the Missionaries exerted themselves 
nobly to supply the spiritual necessities of their fellow- 
countrymen in the land of their adoption, and the 
results have been most gratifying. In the colonies of 
Victoria, South and Western Australia, and Queens^ 
land, as well as in New South Wales, where it first 
commenced, the good work has taken deep root and 
spread in the most delightful manner. The country 
has been divided into circuits and district^ after the 
plan adopted in England, and the whole have been 
formed into a separate but affiliated Conference, which 
has not only become self-supporting, but has taken 
under its care and management the Wesleyan Missions 
in the @outh Sea Islands. In the character and num- 
ber of its places of worship, the respectability of its 
congregations, the zeal and diligence of its ministers 
and people, the Australian Methodist Connexion 
bids fair to rival any other section of the great body 
of which they are still proud to consider themselves 
apart.] 

Tasmania, or Van Dieman's Land, a large island to 
the south of Australia, was colonised at an early 
period, in a similar manner to New South Wales ; and 
in 1821 a Wesleyan Mission-station was commenced 
at Hobart Town by the Rev. William Horton. Suc- 
cess also attended the work here, and in the course of 

H 
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a few years chapels were built and societies formed 
in various parts of the island, which was soon divided 
into Methodist circnits, and worked with an efficient 
stafif of Missionaries and local preachers after the plan 
adopted in other parts of Australia and in England. 
The work of the Mission was carried on from the 
beginning chiefly among the hapless convicts and free 
settlers. As for the poor miserable aborigines, they 
gradually dwindled away till they have now entirely 
disappeared, and the whole country is possessed by 
the white strangers. How mysterious are the dispen- 
sations of Providence ! 

But the most interesting part of the Mission-work 
carried on under the direction of the Australian 
Methodist Conference is to be found in the South Sea 
Islands, among tribes of people speaking diflerent lan- 
guages, who, a few years ago, were deeply sunk in 
moral degradation and woe. If we were to take a 
tour among these islands we should behold some of 
the most wonderful triumphs of the Gospel that the 
world ever saw. We should first come to New 
Zealand, about fourteen hundred miles south-east of 
Sydney, where a Wesleyan Mission- station was com- 
menced in 1821 by the Rev. Samuel Leigh. For 
many j'^ears an extensive and successful work was car- 
ried on among the Maories, as the natives are called, 
till the commencement of European colonisation in 
1839, when the wars and tumults which arose 
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seriously retarded the progress of the Gospel among 
the aborigines. Whatever opinions may prevail 
among the pebple with reference to civil and political 
matters, the agents of the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society keep to the great object of their Mission — the 
salvation of precious souls ; and in doing this, they 
never neglect the spiritual interests of their fellow- 
countrymen, whilst, at the same time, they do all in 
their power to promote the welfare of the natives. 
As European emigration flowed in to New Zealand 
commodious chapels were erected in the towns and 
villages which sprang up in every direction, circuits 
were formed, and an extensive English work was car- 
ried on among the settlers which, for magnitude and 
importance, now surpasses that which was at flrst 
commenced for the special benefit of the natives. In 
the last great day it is hoped many of the redeemed 
saints of God, of different tribes and tongues, will 
come from these islands to form a part of that great 
multitude which no man can number. There are now 
in New Zealand forty-three ministers, t;wo thousand six 
hundred church memhers, and five thousand scholars in 
the Mission schools. 

The Friendly Islands are situated in the Pacific 
Ocean still further to the south. They are said to be 
neariy two hundred in number, but only about forty 
of them are inhabited, the others being mere rocky 
islets. The inhabitants were called Friendly Islanders 
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December, 1834, the Bev. Messrs. Cross and Cargill, 
with their families and a few Christian natives, em- 
barked on board a small vessel, called the Blackbird, 
bonnd for Fiji. On reaching Lakemba, the first island 
which came in sight, the Missionaries landed with 
peculiar feelings, not knowing what kind of a reception 
they wonld meet with. A party of armed savages were 
standing on the beech, who demanded from the Mis- 
sionaries a statement of their business in visiting the 
island, and forthwith conducted them into the presence 
of the chief or king of the country. His sable majesty 
professed to be pleased with the object they had in 
view, and promised to build houses for them, and to 
aid them in every possible way, being influenced no 
doubt by the presents which he hoped to receive. Be 
this as it may, a good beginning was made, a congre- 
gation was collected, a Mission- school established, and 
the Missionaries were favoured to see some fruit of 
their labour in a short time, both from among the 
Tonguese, who had settled there, and from among 
the native Fijians who had never before seen the face 
of a Christian teacher. 

As the work expanded and openings presented 
themselves, additional Missionaries were sent out from 
England. Stations were ultimately formed not only 
at Lakemba, but at Eewa, Yiwa, Ban, Somosomo, and 
other places, and the Gospel won its widening way in 
a manner similar to that which had been witnessed in 
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the Friendly Islands. Nor was the anxiety to learn to 
read and write less general and remarkable than it had 
been at Tonga. All classes flocked to the Mission- 
schools with an earnestness trnly surprising, and if 
it had not been for the raising np of a noble army of 
native, teachers and preachers by the good providence 
and grace of God, the Missionaries would have been 
sorely perplexed to meet the ever increasing demand 
for* religious instruction. So greatly has the work 
prospered, that there are now in the Fiji Islands 
and Rotumah thirteen European and forty-four native 
Missionaries, with upwards of twenty-five thousand 
church members under their pastoral care, whilst over 
forty-one thousand scholars are receiving instruction in 
the Mission-schools. 

Thus we see how extensive the work has become 
which was commenced by Mr. Wesley and Dr. Coke 
about a hundred years ago. The number of Wesleyan 
ministers employed at home and abroad is estimated 
at about twenty thousand, and the church members at 
upwards of th7'ee millions, whilst over 7iine million 
persons are numbered as adherents or attendants on 
public worship. 

Whilst we thank God for the measure of success 
which has attended the labours of the Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary Society, and for the success which has attended 
the efforts of kindred institutions, let us not forget 
that there remains much more yet to be done ; in view 
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of the hundreds and thousands and millions of our 
fellow-men who are still sitting in darkness and in the 
region of the shadow of death, let us unite our effortsy 
our prayers, and our contributions to send the Gospel 
of Christ to the ends of the earth. 

" Waft, waft, ye winds His stoiy ; 
And you, ye waters, roll. 
Till, like a sea of gloiy. 

It spreads from pole to pole ; 
Till, o'er our ransom'd nature. 
The Lamb for sinners slain, 

» 

' Bedeemer, King, Creator, 
In bliss returns to reign.'* 



THE END. 
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